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A CHILD’S LAUGHTER. 


ALL the bells of heaven may ring, 
All the birds of heaven may sing, 
All the wells on earth may spring, 
All the winds on earth may bring 
All sweet sounds together ; 
Sweeter far than all things heard, 
Hand of harper, tone of bird, 
Sound of woods at sundawn stirred, 
Welling water’s winsome word, 
Wind in warm wan weather. 


One thing yet there is that none 
Hearing ere its chime be done 
Knows not well the sweetest one 
Heard of men beneath the sun, 
Hoped in heaven hereafter ; 
Soft and strong and loud and light, 
Very sound of very light 
Heard from morning’s rosiest height, 
When the soul of all delight 
Fills a child’s clear laughter. 


Golden bells of welcome rolled 
Never forth such notes, nor told 
Hours so blithe in tones so bold, 
As the radiant mouth of gold 
Here that rings forth heaven. 
If the golden-crested wren 
Were a nightingale — why, then, 
Something seen and heard of men 
Might be half as sweet as when 
Laughs a child of seven. 
A. C. SWINBURNE. 
Church Quarterly Review. 


THE CANAL. 


THE smooth canal, where level meads extend, 
Lies with the sunlight glittering on its breast; 
So softly on their way its waters wend 
They hardly stir the rushes from their rest. 


The towing-path, a narrow strip of grey, 

_ Follows one curving bank ; its further bound 

A hedge of tangled rose and hawthorn-spray ; 
Beyond, a sweep of undulating ground. 


And past the pastures, where the placid herds 
In undisturbed contentment graze or lie, 

A wood —a very paradise for birds — 
Unfolds its fluttering pennons to the sky. 


No cumbrous locks with clamorous sluices 
near, — 
Though far away, amid surrounding green, 
Dark gates and beams loom when the days 
are clear — 
Break on the charm of that enthralling 
scene. 


A foot-bridge high above the current flung, 
Of wood-work still unstripped of bark, and 
slight, 
Looks like a forest-branch but newly swung 
For sylphs to watch the waters from its 
height 
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The loiterer there, with musing eye, receives 
A picture sweet as cloud-land ever spread, 

Or wondering boyhood, half in doubt, believes 
From pastoral legends of an age long dead. 


And should, perchance, a laden barge draw 
near, 
The silent boatman stationed at the helm, 
The slow horse, and the gliding hull, appear 
Part of some pageant in that fairy realm. 


The sun himself there sheds a chastened ray, 
The sedges whisper of enduring peace, 
The roving zephvr hums a drowsier lay, 
The woodland carols hover round, and 
cease. 


Then silence, or the lull of blending songs 
From winds and waters, rustling leaves and 
reeds; 
From sylvan minstrels, and the gentler throngs 
That chant the measures of our dreams; 
succeeds. 


Till care of earthly things, the lapse of time, 
The very pulse of being, in suspense; 

The soul alone is conscious, with sublime 
Serenity enfolding every sense. 
Gentleman’s Magazine. HENRY ROSE. 


HEARD IN HEAVEN. 
I PACED the platform — body, and mind, and 


brain, 
Dulled by the deadly cold —what time the 
train, 
Too tardy, came not. 
’Twas a darkening noon 
In bleak December. Low i’ the east, red 
Mars 
Rose large and lurid; and a slender moon 
Lay, like a tinger, on the lip of Night, 
Commanding silence. 
’Neath the silent stars 
(Perched on a bench, with wistful face, and 
white, 
With limbs a-tremble, bare legs red and raw, 
And hands blue-nipt) a tiny child I saw, 
Who, thinly clad, sat blithe, and brave, and 
bright, 
Crooning some baby lay. 
What song she sang, 
That little maid, the while her wee voice rang 
So shy and low, — 
Whether some childish chime, 
Olden and quaint, 
Of fairy and fay; a snatch of nursery rhyme, 
Or hymn, or prayer—I knew not, nor shall 
know; 
But long ago 
One spake this word: 
‘* No sparrow falls, its dying cry unheard, 
Though feeble and faint; ’’ 
And I am sure that He who hears the bird, 
Heard that sweet plaint. 
Leisure Hour Cc. & 
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: From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

JOHN MURRAY AND HIS FRIENDS.* 

“ METHINKS,” says George Heriot to 
Sir Mungo Malagrowther, in the “ For- 
tunes of Nigel,” “it were unseemly that 
I, who have furnished half the cupboards 
in broad Britain, should have my own cov- 
ered with paltry pewter.” It would have 
been equally unseemly if John Murray, 
who had in his lifetime published so many 
excellent biographies, should have been 
denied a good memoir to himself. The 
career of a man whom Lord Byron had 
dubbed the “Anax of Publishers, the 
Anak of Stationers,” and whom’ his fel- 
low-publishers hailed with acclamation as 
the “ Emperor of the West,” must neces- 
sarily form animportant chapter in literary 
history, full of interesting recollections of 
mighty authors, and recording the inner 
history of our closest friends, the standard 
volumes on our library shelves. 

The history of literature from the pub- 
lisher’s —that is, from the practical — 
point of view, has been much less illus- 
trated than is advantageous. The life of 
the author is a debt claimed by the world, 
and only too readily paid even when the 
obligation is not overwhelming. Natu- 
rally in such a record the publisher, in- 
dispensable as are his functions, does not 
always figure in the best light. Itis he 
who subjects genius to base mechanical 
measurement; who keeps the key of the 
gate between it and a public eager to greet 
it with open arms; and who will by no 
means allow it to pass without taking toll 
of its effects. The publisher is the sharp 
point of contact which the author or the 
poet first encounters in his descent from 
the spiritual ether to the grosser mundane 
atmosphere. Mind is confronted with 
matter; sordid realities are weighed 
against intellectual ideas, and the lead 
almost shakes the quicksilver out of the 
balance; there is a shock and a disillu- 
sion. The publisher arrogates to himself 
the attributes of justice, and we willingly 
concede him the bandage. We have only 
too many precedents for impugning his 


* A Publisher and his Friends: Memoir and Corre- 
spondence of the late John Murray. By Samuel 
Smiles, LL.D. Two volumes. London: Murray, 
1891. 
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verdict; literary history teems with ex- 
amples of his fallibility and his rapacity. 
The Curlls and the Griffithses have given 
a character to their craft which their more 
righteous successors have with difficulty 
lived down. And even such a work aslies 
before us —a plain tale of honorable and 
generous dealing in literary wares — will 
only go a certain length in vindicating the 
“trade” in the auctorial imagination. 
There is a good reason for it: the number 
of successful authors is small, very small ; 
the crowd of ambitious and disappointed 
writers is numberless as the sands on the 
seashore. The former may complaisantly 
allow the publisher to be a Mecenas ; the 
latter will assuredly revile him as a Shy- 
lock, 

The position of a publisher, while it 
exposes him to extravagant and unreason- 
able expectations, also lays upon him 
obligations from which all other classes of 
traders are happily exempt. We may dis- 
miss the idea that it is his duty to recog- 
nize genius in the germ, and to nurse it as 
in a hothouse through the bud and blos- 
som until the fruit is ripe. In literature, 
as in horticulture, forcing is not always 
attended by success. But we may justly 
demand that the publisher shall be able to 
recognize a work of genius when it is 
brought to him, and that he shall aid the 
author in placing it before the public. But 
here comes in the publisher’s difficulty. 
He may be quite alive to the merits and 
worth of a work, but he is also aware 
that these will not appeal to public opinion 
and public taste, which make up the gauge 
that he has to go by. We have a very 
good instance of this in Murray’s dealing 
with Carlyle and “ Sartor Resartus.” 

Carlyle came up from Craigenputtock 
with the MS. of “ Sartor Resartus,” and 
with a letter of introduction from Lord 
Jeffrey to Mr. Murray. Some delay oc- 
curred in examining the work, and Jeffrey 
called and induced the publisher to ven- 
ture upon an edition of seven hundred and 
fifty on a “half-profits” agreement —a 
liberal enough offer, considering that Car- 
lyle was only known as the author of 
“ Schiller ” and the translator of “ Wilhelm 
Meister,” and the contributor of some 
review articles. But Carlyle had mean 
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while taken his MS. round the Row, with 
very indifferent success; and when Mur- 
ray heard of other refusals, he was natu- 
rally unwilling to proceed with the book 
upon trust. The MS. was read, evidently 
by Lockhart, whose opinion, in gwasz- 
irony, has been since permanently ap- 
pended to the work. “He thought it 
might be a translation. The work dis- 
played, here and there, some felicity of 
thought and expression, with considerable 
fancy and knowledge, but whether or not 
it would take with the public seemed 
doubtful.” It is not to be wondered at, 
under the circumstances, that Murray was 
indisposed to give Carlyle the benefit of 
the doubt, and that the work had to be 
taken back to Craigenputtock, and find its 
way to the publicin course of time through 
the pages of Fraser.” But as Dr. Smiles 
truly observes, “ Carlyle himself created 
the taste to appreciate ‘ Sartor Resartus.’” 
Had it then been published, it would 
probably have proved a blank in the liter- 
ary lottery; Carlyle would perhaps have 
been discouraged from further work in his 
native vein, and Murray would most prob- 
ably have lost his money. It requires the 
cumulative force of Carlyle’s books to en- 
able us to appreciate them individually, 
and it is the publisher’s daily experience 
to meet with works holding out a promise 
that is never justified. 

The publishing house of Murray dates 
back to the year 1768, and its contempo- 
rary head is John Murray III. of that 
name. The business began coevally with 
a great change in the profession of litera- 
ture, of which Johnson’s indignant denun- 
ciations of the patron, and Goldsmith’s 
vindication of the craft of letters in his 
“Enquiry into Polite Learning,” were 
certain keynotes. With this change the 
establishment of the house of Murray was 
coincident, and it is to its renown that it 
has done much — none more — to elevate 
the literary calling to dignity and indepen- 
dence. In that year a Scotch lieutenant 
of marines, thrown out of active service 
by the peace, and despairing of promotion, 
quitted Chatham for Fleet Street and be- 
came a “ bookseller.” We have an affec- 
tionate liking for this ancient term, for its 
more modern substitute is often not coex- 
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tensive in import. The shop he went into 
was’ the “ Ship,” opposite St. Dunstan’s 
Church ; and here for twenty-five years he 
carried on a solid business, publishing a 
number of works of which scarcely the 
names linger in our literature, except 
Isaac D’Israeli’s “ Curiosities of Liter- 
ature,” Whitaker’s * Manchester,” Mit- 
ford’s “Greece,” and Lavater’s “ Physiog- 
nomy,” his last and worst enterprise, over 
whic., he lost £3,900 for the engraving of 
the plates. He also made some essays in 
periodical publication, an annual London 
Mercury, written mostly by himself, and 
the English Review, in which he had the 
doubtful assistance for some time of the 
notorious and unfortunate Gilbert Stuart. 
Lieutenant Murray was still a young man 
when he died, and his son, who was to 
succeed him in the business, was only 
fifteen at the time. 

Although the heir to an established 
house, John Murray II. was far from find- 
ing smooth water under him when he was 
launched into business. He had a partner, 
Mr. Highley, whom he felt to be an in- 
cubus upon his views, and he early showed 
his firmness and decision by getting rid of 
him. His earlier letters indicate a remark- 
able grasp of business, enterprise, deter- 
mination, and great consistency of purpose 
and principle, which were the dominant 
characteristics of his successful life. He 
had had a fair education at Dr. Burney’s 
and other good private schools; and he 
had that discriminative literary instinct 
and taste which, whether the product of 
education or a natural gift, is the note of 
all great publishers. His correspondence 
from the beginning proves how readily he 
had mastered his position. The author 
looks to his publisher for a plain, matter- 
of-fact, sensible opinion; he will not tol- 
erate the language of superior criticism; 
and while welcoming genuine and spon- 
taneous appreciation, he resents nothing 
more than flattery from such a source. 
Murray understood this well, and his let- 
ters were undoubtedly as pleasant as val- 
uable to the recipients. Writing to him 
on one occasion, Isaac D’Israeli thus com- 
pliments him: — 

Your letter is one of the repeated speci- 
mens I have seen of your happy art of giving 
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interest even to commonplace correspondence ; 
and I, who am so feelingly alive to the pains 
and penalties of postage, must acknowledge 
that such letters, ten times repeated, would 
please me as often. 

Lord Byron’s appreciation of Murray’s 
letters had long ago made us familiar with 
their merits, and in the volumes before us 
we find even fair and fashionable dames 
like Lady Caroline Lamb and Mrs, Norton 
hanging on his accents, or rather on his 
pen. 

The two great facts in John Murray’s 
career, which, by their importance and 
wide-spreading consequences, throw into 
the shade all his other literary acts, im- 
portant as they are intrinsically when 
viewed by themselves, were his associa- 
tion with Byron and his publication of the 
Quarterly Review; and naturally both 
these subjects occupy a large portion of 
Dr. Smiles’s volumes. Those who ex- 
pected important additions to our “ By- 
roniana”’ will, however, feel considerable 
disappointment. We are merely again led 
over the same old ground that we have 
already traversed with Moore. This is not 


surprising ; for the great bulk of Moore’s 
materials, including all the letters from 
poet to publisher, were supplied by Mur- 
ray, who, in a jocular balancing of ac- 
counts with Moore, credits himself with 
£2,000 for “contributing one-half of the 
work myself by Lord Byron’s letters to 


his publisher.” It is in these letters — 
the frankest of all Byron’s outpourings, 
whimsical, riotous, querulous, biting, and 
affectionate, a delightful medley of mixed 
feelings —that we like to find the “dear 
Mr. Murray,” who was 
In a d——d hurry 
To set up this ultimate canto; 


and to whose account it was laid that 


For Orford and for Waldegrave 
You gave much more than me you gave, 
Which is not fairly to behave, 

My Murray. 


Because if a live dog, ’tis said, 
Be worth a lion fairly sped, 
A live lord should be worth ¢wo dead, 
My Murray. 
The Murray who is the interlocutor in the 
Byron correspondence has a better charter 
of immortality granted to him than even 
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Dr. Smiles has been able to make out in 
his elaborate work. 

We have now the counterpart of this 
correspondence presented to us in many 
of Murray’s own letters; and while they 
do not present us with many fresh facts, 
they strongly confirm our previous opinion 
that it was a piece of rare good fortune for 
Byron to have Murray for his publisher 
and literary adviser. Ina letter which we 
do not find quoted by Dr. Smiles, Byron 
mentions that he had never met but three 
men who would have held out a finger to 
him, and of these Murray was the only 
one who offered it while he read/y wanted 
it. The memoir before us renders Mur- 
ray’s good offices and Byron’s gratitude 
quite intelligible. 

The connection began with “ Childe 
Harold.” Dallas, to whom Byron had 
presented the MS., brought it to Murray 
after Miller had refused it on account of 
its sceptical views and an attack on Lord 
Elgin in the original. Murray consulted 
Gifford, whose opinion was favorable, and 
six hundred guineas were given for the 
copyright. 


That Mr. Murray was quick in recognizing 
[says Dr. Smiles] the just value of poetical 
works and the merits of Lord Byron’s poem, 
is evident from the fact that at the very time 
that Miller declined to publish ‘‘ Childe Har- 
old,’’? he accepted a poem by Rosa Matilda 
(Temple) which Murray had refused to pub- 
lish, and that it was sold the year after as 
waste-paper, whilst Murray jumped at the 
offer of publishing Lord Byron’s poem, and 
did not hesitate to purchase the copyright for 
a large price. 


From the first Murray was a critic as 
well as publisher of Byron’s poetry; and 
fortified by the opinion of Gifford, against 
which his lordship was at first disposed to 
rebel, although he afterwards came to re- 
gard Gifford as an oracle, Murray is often 
found applauding, deprecating, and sug- 
gesting, as the sheets passed through the 
press. We quote at length from the first 
letter to Lord Byron given in these vol- 
umes, as it gives the keynote to Murray’s 
intercourse with his noble author, and may 
serve as an excellent sample of numerous 
other admirable letters which want of 
space prevents us from even referring to. 
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I have now the pleasure of sending you the 
first-proof sheets of your poem, which is so 
good as to be entitled to all your care in ren- 
dering it perfect. Besides its general merits, 
there are parts which, I am tempted to be- 
lieve, far excel anything that you have hitherto 
published; and it were therefore grievous in- 
deed, if you do not condescend to bestow upon 
it all the improvements of which your mind is 
so capable. Every correction already made 
is valuable, and this circumstance renders me 
more confident in soliciting your further atten- 
tion. There are some expressions concerning 
Spain and Portugal which, however just at 
the time they were conceived, yet as they do 
not harmonize with the now prevalent feeling, 
I am persuaded would so greatly interfere 
with the popularity which the poem is, in 
other respects, certainly calculated to excite, 
that in compassion to your publisher, who 
does not presume to reason upon the subject, 
otherwise than as a mere matter of business, 
I hope your goodness will induce you to re- 
move them; and with them perhaps some 
religious sentiments which may deprive me of 
some customers amongst the orthodox. Could 
I flatter myself that these suggestions were 
not obtrusive, I would hazard another, —that 
you would add the two promised cantos, and 
complete the poem. It were cruel indeed not 
to perfect a work which contains so much that 
is excellent. Your fame, my lord, demands 
it. You are raising a monument that will out- 
live your present feelings, and it should there- 
fore be constructed in such a manner as to 
excite no other association than that of respect 
and admiration for your character and genius. 
I trust that you will pardon the warmth of 
this address, when I assure you that it arises 
in the greatest degree from a sincere regard 
for your best reputation; with, however, some 
view to that portion of it which must attend 
the publisher of so beautiful a poem as you 
are capable of rendering in the ‘* Romaunt of 
Childe Harold.”’ 

We have an amusing sketch of Byron 
at this time as he was wont to callat Fleet 
Street on his way from Jackson’s boxing 
lessons, walking up and down the room 
delivering carte and tierce at the book- 
shelves, while his admiring publisher was 
venting his raptures over the poem. 
“*You think that a good idea, do you, 
Murray?’ Then he would fence and 
lunge with his walking-stick at some spe- 
cial book which he had picked out on the 
shelves before him.” We can easily un- 
derstand that Murray was “often very 
glad to get rid of him.” 

Then followed that splendid burst of 
song, beginning with “The Giaour,” 
“The Bride of Abydos,” “ The Corsair,” 
and “ Lara,” in startling rapidity, which 
Byron continued to pour out with little 
intermission during the rest of his life, 
ranging over all the fields of poetry, lyrical, 
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dramatic, and satirical. The correspond- 
ence marks the ripening intimacy; and 
when Byron finally left England, Murray 
remained his faithful correspondent, and 
the chief link between him and the world 
which he had abandoned. Flattering as 
the connection was, we can easily under- 
stand that it had an alloy of anxiety and 
doubt. It was impossible for the pub- 
lisher of the Quarterly, a chief censor 
morum and guardian of the literary pro- 
prieties of the day, not to have grave mis- 
givings when he read the MSS. of * Cain,” 
and of the successive cantos of “ Don 
Juan,” how these works were to affect his 
own reputation as well as the public mind. 
It is not an agreeable situation for a pub- 
lisher to be called upon to consider 
whether a work is moral enough to carry 
copyright; and we find some indication of 
these perplexities in Dr. Smiles’s work, 
and a stidl clearer reflection of the pub- 
lisher’s scruples in Byron’s own letters. 
It took a stout heart to stem the torrent of 
literary abuse — not all unmerited — that 
centred round the name of Byron, and 
Murray deserves all honor for his stout 
courage, while posterity has wholly justi- 
fied his fidelity. The case was altogether 
an exceptional one. Byron’s genius was 
sufficiently powerful to impose his poetry 
upon the world—a feat that has beer 
predicable before or since of no other 
poet. 

Moore, on his visit to Byron at Venice 
in 1819, was presented by the poet with 
the MS. of his memoirs —his “ Life and 
Adventures ” he called it—on the condi- 
tion that it was not to be published until 
after his death, though he had no objec- 
tion to Moore’s at once disposing of it. 
This, with a continuation which he re- 
ceived in the course of the following year, 
he endeavored to dispose of to Longmans, 
but eventually he accepted Murray’s offer 
of two thousand guineas, on condition that 
he should edit the MS. and write a life. 
Murray informed Lady Byron of the me- 
moirs, and offered to submit them to her 
in case ‘she might wish to confute any 
of his statements;” but she declined to 
read them, and considered their publica- 
tion at any time “as prejudicial to Ada’s 
future happiness.” “ For my own sake I 
have no reason to shrink from publication ; 
but notwithstanding the injuries which I 
have suffered, I should lament more of 
the consequences.” The memoirs were 
shown to several persons — to Lord John 
Russell among others —and the general 
verdict was that they were unpublishable. 
Lord Holland “seemed to think it was in 
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cold blood — depositing a sort of quiver 
of poisoned arrows for a future warfare 
upon private character.” 

On Lord Byron’s death, the memoirs 
became Murray’s absolute property. Lady 
Byron had offered to redeem them for the 
sum which Murray had paid to Moore, 
but the latter naturally reflected that such 
an act would seem like treachery to the 
memory of his deceased friend. He of- 
fered, however, to place the MS. at the 
disposal of Byron’s sister, Mrs, Leigh, 
“to be done with exactly as she thought 
proper.” The result of much correspond- 
ence and deliberation was-that a grand 
council was held in Murray’s drawing- 
room, when a scene took place worthy of 
being commemorated by the brush of a 
great historical painter. 


There were present Mr. Murray, Mr. Moore, 
Mr. J. C. Hobhouse, Colonel Doyle repre- 
senting Lady Byron, Mr. Wilmot Horton 
representing Mrs. Leigh, and Mr. Luttrell, a 
friend of Moore’s. Young Mr. Murray, — 
then sixteen; the only person of those assem- 
bled now living,—was also in the room. 
The discussion was long, and stormy before 
the meeting broke up, and nearly led to a 
challenge between Moore and Hobhouse. A 
reference to the agreement between Moore 
and Murray being necessary, for a long time 
that document could not be found. It was at 
length discovered, but only after the decision to 
commit the MS. to the flames had been made 
and carried out, and the party remained until 
the last sheet of Lord Byron’s memoirs had 
vanished in smoke up the Albemarle Street 
chimney. 

As events turned out, we are justified 
in saying that the decision was a mistake. 
Had these memoirs been in existence to 
appeal to, we should probably have never 
heard of the atrocious Beecher Stowe 
allegations. There was no reason for pub- 
lishing them, but every reason for their 
preservation; and Moore’s own opinion, 
that parts of the MS. which were objec- 
tionable should be suppressed and the rest 
retained, was obviously the only proposal 
that did justice to all parties concerned. 

The establishment and skilful manage- 
ment of the Quarterly Review is the next 
great characteristic of Mr. Murray’s ca- 
reer. The Edinburgh Review, started in 
1802, had had a brilliant success from the 
beginning; but in the course of six years 
its autocratic conduct, its clever but reck- 
less criticism, and its unscrupulous poli- 
tics, had made many literary spirits ripe 
for revolt against it. It was for Murray to 
“bell the cat,” and the project of a quar- 
terly of equal critical weight, and of more 
patriotic political principles, was con- 
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ceived by Murray. He took Canning into 
his confidence, who sent his brother Strat- 
ford to consult with the publisher. Murray 
had a formidable array of able contribu- 
tors to pit against the talentof the Zazn- 
burgh. Through Canning he was able to 
muster all the wits of the defunct Azzéz- 
Facobin. His aid to a number of Eton 
youths who had got entangled with the 
conduct of the “ Miniature,” a volume of 
essays, had given him a claim upon the 
friendship of Stratford Canning, Gally 
Knight, the Marquis Wellesley’s sons, and 
other clever young men, whose assistance 
could be counted on. But it was on Wal- 
ter Scott that Murray placed his chief 
reliance ; and Scott, who had long patriot- 
ically borne with much patience the on- 
slaughts of the Edinburgh on his poems, 
eagerly entered into the enterprise, and 
was indefatigable in beating up for re- 
cruits. Scott brought in Southey, whose 
name, more than any other save Croker, 
was most associated with the Quarterly, 
which afforded him the very outlet he 
needed for his marvellous range of read- 
ing, and for the opinions of his maturer 
years. Gifford was selected for the edi- 
torship, and in many respects a more for- 
tunate choice could not have been made. 
It is true he suffered from bad health, and 
he lacked the punciuality necessary for 
securing the regular appearance of a pe- 
riodical; but no man of his day could so 
readily detect the false amid the true coin 
of literature, or with more skill harmonize 
and co-ordinate the materials which came 
to his hand. It is not the least valuable 
feature of Dr. Smiles’s volumes that they 
have at last done something like justice 
to Gifford, whose sharpness and acidity of 
utterance have been remembered, while 
his more brilliant services to literature 
have been overlooked. Whether in the 
Anti-Facobin or the Quarterly Review, 
no man in his generation did more for the 
conservation of a true and manly tone in 
English literature, or to put down the 
shallowness, affectation, and false senti- 
ment that was threatening to pervert En- 
glish taste in the transition period between 
the two centuries. 

The Quarterly did not create any great 
impression on its first appearance, and 
Murray’s friends were somewhat of the 
nature of Job’s comforters. Every one 
naturally had some fault to find with some 
article or other, although Scott, Ellis, and 
Canning were among the most active of 
the earlier contributors. Murray became 
anxious and Gifford pettish ; and with No. 
8 the circulation fell from five thousand to 
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four thousand, a decline with which the 
dilatory appearance of the number had 
probably something to do. With No. 9 
Southey became a steady contributor, 
“and there was scarcely a number with- 
out one, and sometimes two and even 
three articles from his pen.” In whatever 
measure the change was due to Southey’s 
pen, from the date of his accession the 
prospects of the Quarterly improved, and 
its circulation increased. No doubt much 
of the credit of the success belongs to 
Gifford, for we are told that “the interest 
and variety of its contents, and the skill 
of the editor in the arrangement of his 
materials, made up for many shortcom- 
ings.” Other recruits began to drop in: 
Barrow and Croker, both from the Admi- 
ralty, the iatter to become one of Murray’s 
most active and valuable writers; the 
“poet-priest Milman ;” John Taylor Cole- 
ridge; Philpotts, afterwards Bishop of 
Exeter; Thomas Mitchell, the Grecian, 
and others of not less note. It was not, 
however, until 1817 —that aznus mirabilis 
in which “ Maga” first burst upon an ad- 
miring world —that the Quarterly could 
boast a sale of twelve thousand copies, 
rising soon after to fourteen thousand. 
Gifford was a most skilful editor, con- 
scientious as he was careful, and his dras- 
tic handling of accepted contributions 
frequently roused the ire of the writers 
—especially Southey and Croker — who 
were not always disposed to kiss the rod 
of correction. What Gifford called abridg- 
ment, Southey regarded as mutilation. 
Southey and the rest were not only con- 
tributors to but critics of the Quarterly, 
and their opinions, if profitable, were not 
always pleasant to the editor and the pub- 
lisher. ‘Southey is quite pleased with 
the whole of our number ” (36), writes Gif- 
ford to Murray, “which he thinks a most 
amazing one. This was praise indeed 
from Southey, and never, I think, was so 
given to us before.” “Iam happy to tell 
you that your Review is abominably bad,” 
writes Croker of a subsequent number; 
“happy for your sake, because —as you 
will, I dare say, sell twelve thousand —it 
only shows that you have an estate which 
produces wholly independent of its cul- 
ture.” And after disposing of the contents 
more suo, he winds up thus: “In short, 
my dear Murray, bless your stars you have 
sounded the bass string of humility, and 
you may be assured that your next num- 
ber will be better than the last, and so 
good-bye.” Gifford, it may be remarked, 
contributed only one article to the Quar- 
terly, though he added largely to the con- 
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tributions of others; and even in this 
article, which had ominous consequences, 
he was assisted by Mr. Barron Field. It 
was a paper on “ Ford’s Dramatic Works,” 
in which, with his usual scathing scorn of 
some blasphemous maunderings, he spoke 
of Charies Lamb as a “poor maniac,” 
quite unconscious of the force of the sting 
which the epithet conveyed. When Gif- 
ford was made acquainted with the malady 
of the Lambs, he was greatly shocked. 
« All I ever knew or ever heard,” he wrote 
to Southey in the deepest contrition, “ of 
Mr. Lamb was merely his name. Had I 
been aware of one of the circumstances 
which you mention, I would have lost my 
right arm. sooner than have written what 
I have. ... I pray God to forgive me, 
since the blow has fallen heavily, when I 
really thought it would not be felt.” Gif- 
ford himself seems to have pruned the 
cutting articles that came into his hands, 
and to have toned down all critical vio- 
lence, —a novel occupation for the editor 
of the Anti-Facobin, and the author of the 
“ Baviad.” Gifford may be said to have 
died in harness; and as his health de- 
clined, the subject of his successor became 
an anxious question. Among others, Nas- 
sau Senior was thought of, but finally 
choice was made of Mr. Coleridge, after- 
wards Sir John Taylor Coleridge, the emi- 
nent judge. Coleridge’s term of editorship, 
was, however, short, and his prospects at 
the bar, too good to allow him to be 
tempted by a literary career, soon induced 
him to resign. Then came Lockhart, the 
greatest of all the Quarterly editors, stand- 
ing a head and shoulders above even 
Gifford himself. Connected with the im- 
portation of Lockhart to London, there is 
related in Dr. Smiles’s work a pleasant 
little comedy, although no doubt Murray, 
at whose expense it was got up, felt it to 
be tragical enough when he came to settle 
the bill. The short and fateful career of 
the Representative newspaper is an inci- 
dent of which the details, as given here, 
are little known. 

The Representative was Mr. Murray’s 
sole essay in daily journalism, and it was 
enough for him. It originated in the 
fertile brain of young Mr. Benjamin Dis- 
raeli, who was at the time sowing some of 
his wild oats among city speculators. He 
was then a Tory, and had not entered him- 
self as a disciple of O’Connell and Joseph 
Hume, as he did some years afterwards. 
Disraeli was connected with a city finan- 
cier of the name of Powles, whose enter- 
prises he had been aiding by writing 
pamphlets, and he approached Murray 
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with the project of a new daily paper, 
which was to be at oncea Tory organ and 
a city oracle. Murray, who appears to 
have had a hankering after a newspaper 
venture, fell into the snare; but as he 
had consulted Scott before starting the 
Quarterly, he wished to have his advice 
Itkewise on this occasion. Benjamin was 
duly accredited as envoy to Abbotsford, to 
enlist Scott’s sympathy and perhaps in- 
duce Lockhart to become editor ; and he 
set out with all the pomp, circumstance, 
and secrecy attending a secret mission. 
In his despatches to his chief, ciphers 
are affectedly used to cover the names of 
the principal parties in the negotiation. 
“ The Chevalier,” of course, stands for Sir 
Walter; ““M” from Melrose rather ob- 
scurely points to Lockhart; Barrow is 
** Chronometer ;’“ X ” Mr. Canning ; and 
“Othe political Puck ” doubtless Disraeli 
himself. Dizzy flattered himself that he 
had managed everything, — conciliated 
Sir Walter, and appointed Lockhart editor 
on a salary of £1,000 and a percentage 
upon the profits, with a seat in Parlia- 
ment. 

He cannot be a representative of a Govern- 
.nent borough. It is impossible. He must 
be free as air [he airily writes to Murray]. 
There is no harm of Lockhart’s coming in for 
a Tory borough because he is a Tory; but a 
— borough is impossible to be man- 
aged. 

eI read repeatedly the third letter of our young 
plenipotentiary. I know nothing against him 
but his youth [writes Isaac D’Israeli with 
paternal partiality] a fault which a few seasons 
of experience will infallibly correct; but I 
have observed that the habits and experience 
he has acquired as a lawyer often greatly serve 
him in matters of business. His views are 
vast, but they are based on good sense, and 
he is most determinedly anxious when he sets 
to work. ; 


But young Disraeli’s mission had not 
been so successful as he imagined. Sir 
Walter Scott was not likely to counsel his 
son-in-law to risk his standing and pros- 
pects on the doubtful waters of London 
journalism ; and had Murray not resolved 
to offer Lockhart the editorship of the 
Quarterly, Disraeli’s charming would have 
been in vain. The negotiations entailed a 
second embassy by Disraeli to the Tweed, 
before Lockhart was finally persuaded to 
go to London. To Disraeli Murray seems 
to have intrusted the whole of the prelim- 
inary preparations, and young Mr. Benja- 
min threw himself into the work with 
feverish energy, purchasing premises, 
planning offices, engaging foreign corre- 
spondents, providing a staff, and even de- 
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| coying away Zimes reporters. He fixed 
the name of the new paper, the Repre- 
sentative, and then — he disappeared from 
thescene. Neither he nor Powles turned 
up to deposit their respective quarter parts 
of the capital; and Murray was left alone 
to carry out the enterprise, to which he 
stood committed to the public. The paper 
was launched, but from the first it was 
doomed to failure; and though an en- 
Geavor was made to save it by the aid of 
Maginn, it succumbed after six months, 
having absorbed not less than £26,000 of 
Murray’s money. Itis not surprising to 
be told that there was a coldness after- 
wards between Murray and Disraeli, for 
whom the only valid excuse is that he had 
at the time little more than escaped from 
his teens. 

Lockhart’s assumption of office natu- 
rally excited misgivings and some hostility 
among the Quarterly reviewers. As the 
“Scorpion” of Blackwood, some of them 
had even felt his sting; and it was some- 
what of a revolution to find Murray com- 
mitting the editorship of his review to 
that contributor against whose articles he 
had not so long before solemnly cautioned 
William Blackwood. Croker seems to 
have been especially nasty, and, both by 
his writing and his not-writing, to have 
given both Murray and Lockhart much 
trouble. But Lockhart soon showed that 
he could not merely manage the old but 
recruit new contributors; and some of the 
Quarterly’s most distinguished reviewers 
were added to the roll under his editor- 
ship. It fell to his lot to pilot the Quar- 
terly through the two most difficult polit- 
ical crises that Tory editors have ever had 
to face, and he managed to keep the Re- 
view ona consistent and honorable tack. 
When the Duke of Wellington came in 
in January, 1828, Lockhart foresaw that 
Emancipation must be faced. ‘“ The fact 
is,” he wrote to Murray, “ we all feel that 
the accession of the Tories, which gives 
light and life to so many concerns, is a 
damper on the poor fevzew.” Later on 
he writes: — 

I found that the Quarterly Review had all 
along kept neutral on the Catholic question, 
and have considered it due to your interests 
not to be in a hurry to propose any change as 
to this matter. My own feeling, however, is, 
and always has been, that the question we// be 
carried in our time; and my only difficulty as 
to advising you results from the sense I enter- 
tain of the extreme delicacy of thought and 
language that would be requisite for handling 
the subject with manliness, and yet without 
| needlessly alarming and — a great 
' body who have hitherto, for aught I can tell, 
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been the best and steadiest friends of the Re- 
view. 


In the reform difficulty, and amid the 
political confusion which it caused, the 
circulation of the Review vegan to fall, 
and we find Lockhart proposing to Murray 
the reduction of his own honorarium, but 
the publisher instead faced the crisis in 
his own way by increasing both the edi- 
tor’s salary and the rate of payment for 
contributions. Under Lockhart and Mur- 
ray’s vigorous management the Review 
eventually held its ground. 


Lockhart [says Dr. Smiles] had the knack 
of greatly improving the articles submitted to 
him. By his knowledge of language and mas- 
tery of English style, he added grace and point 
to even the best written papers, and by a few 
touches he would develop a half-expressed 
thought and give life and spirit to the solid 
sense of a heavy article. He did this, too, 
without unnecessary curtailment, so as not to 
offend but even to gratify the authors of the 
papers. He was also most punctual in his 
correspondence with the contributors; nor 
was he less prompt in the publication of the 
successive numbers of the Quarterly at the 
appointed periods—so different from the 
irregularity of its appearance in the time of his 
predecessor, William Gifford. 


The presence of Lockhart at Murray’s 
hospitalities in Albemarle Street always 
attracted the study of strangers, and in the 
letters and journals of many distinguished 
visitors we find surprise recorded at the 
difference from their preconceived expec- 
tations. Cold and reserved on the surface, 
he was found to be cordial and genial 
when once the ice was broken. His 
warmth of heart and genuine friendship 
were qualities full well known to “ Maga.” 
He was the very concentration of quiet 
power. His lofty contempt for all that 
was sham and spurious, in literature as in 
the world in general, the outspoken ex- 
pression of which had procured him the 
sobriquet of the “Scorpion,” were too 
deeply ingrained in his character to be 
ever shaken, but he learned through expe- 
rience when to manifest it with propriety 
and effect. We find him even interposing 
between “such poor deer as Lady Mor- 
gan” and the scourging of Croker. In 
every way Lockhart was the worthy suc- 
cessor of Gifford, and a most valuable 
literary ally to Murray’s business. 

It was in 1812 that Murray removed 
westward to Albemarle Street, and that 
his house became one of the great literary 
salons of London; and his drawing-room 
famed as the meeting-place of Scott and 
Byron, and adorned with the portraits of 
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Quarterly reviewers and the great authors 
for whom he had published, has been made 
familiar by description from many pens. 
It is beyond our space to run over even 
the names of the celebrities who were at- 
tracted thither as toa common centre of 
literary reunion. Nor were the gentler 
sex unrepresented. Mrs. Grahame, after- 
wards Lady Calcott, Mrs. Norton, Lady 
Caroline Lamb, Mrs. Hemans, Fanny 
Kemble, Lady Franklin, and Mrs. Shelley, 
were all of the house; and one of them, 
Mrs. Norton, has handed down a graceful 
memorial of these meetings :— 


John Murray! Dare I call thee John? 
Yes ; for who calls thee Mister Murray? 
The first familiar name’s the one 
Which puts us authors in a flurry: 
The first familiar name is that 
Long linked with memories bright and 
pleasant; 
With hours of intellectual chat 
O’er claret, venison, grouse, and pheasant ; 
And all the sunshine, clouds, and blame 
Which hang round Byron’s chequered story, 
Whom thy discernment led to fame, 
When fools denied the wreath of glory. 


Murray was certainly well sung, as be- 
fitted the publisher of many bards, and not 
the least happy is Theodore Hook’s im- 
provisation, which the publisher vainly 
tried to check by chasing him round the 
table : — 


My friend John Murray, I see, has arrived at 
the head of the table, 

And the wonder is, at this time of night that 
John Murray should be able. 

He is an excellent hand at supper, and not a 
bad hand at lunch; 

But the devil of John Murray is, he never will 
pass the punch. 


In the beginning of the century the 
fame and enterprise of Constable were the 
envy of all the “ trade ;” and in those days, 
when publishers divided their risks and 
admitted other houses toa share in their 
profits, every one was anxious to be asso- 
ciated with him. The success of the 
Edinburgh and the rising prominence of 
Scott’s works, both of which Constable 
held in his hands, made every publisher 
eager to be admitted to a share in his joint 
adventures. Murray and Constable were 
early associated together, and it was one of 
the former’s pieces of great good fortune 
to obtain a one-fourth share in the publica- 
tion of ‘“* Marmion,” which, in addition to 
its profitable results, brought with it the 
still more important advantage of an inti- 
macy with Scott, and a lifelong friendship. 
The transactions and correspondence be- 
tween Murray and Constable occupy con- 
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siderable space in these volumes — they 
bear out the impression which Lockhart’s 
“ Life of Scott” has already established, 
of Constable’s ambitious and sanguine 
temperament and reckless financial man- 
agement. From the beginning of their 
intercourse, Murray was troubled with dif- 
ficulties arising from the * accommodation 
bills” on which the Edinburgh business 
was carried on; and as Constable’s Lon- 
don agent, and for a little time as London 
publisher of the Zdinburgh Review, he 
was kept ina state of constant suspense 
by Constable’s failures to meet his obliga- 
tions in time. Remonstrances were of no 
effect, and quarrels and reconciliations 
were of frequent occurrence. With the 
Ballantynes his experience had been much 
the same. They, too, had their share of 
Scott, and to receive any benefit from the 
wand of the great magician, it was neces- 
sary to become a participant in their reck- 
less bill transactions, and to take an 
interest in their unsound trading opera- 
tions. Murray could not save himself 
from participating in the embarrassments 
of the Edinburgh business, but he seems to 
have kept his head amid the enchantment 
which Scott had wrought around him, and 
to have followed Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s sage 
principle of “never putting out your hand 
farther than your arm will reach.” So 
long as assistance was procurable James 
Ballantyne was all complaisance, but the 
printing business was a bottomless pit, 
and when Murray began to draw back, 
which was not easily done, quarrels too 
followed with him. When the Ballantyne 
printing and publishing partnership was 
formed, the responsibility of allocating in- 
terests in Scott’s works fell to James Bal- 
lantyne, and he used power solely as a 
means of providing money for the two 
businesses, and of propping up their credit. 
Murray, to his great disgust, found him- 
self for these reasons excluded from a 
venture in the “ Lady of the Lake,” and 
the consequent controversy between them 
led to the transference of the Edinburgh 
agency of the Quarterly and Murray’s 
publications from the Ballantynes to Wii- 
liam Blackwood, who was then rising into 
note as a publisher. It was Murray’s 
good fortune to free himself of the meshes 
of Constable and the Ballantynes before 
he fell under the spell of the “ Waverley 
Novels,” for when the inevitable crash 
came, he was not only secure himself, but 
was able to reach out an assisting hand to 
less fortunate members of the “ trade.” 
The connection between Murray and 
Blackwood, though not of long duration, 
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was marked by pleasant intercourse and 
mutual services, which are duly recorded 
in Dr. Smiles’s volumes; and its memory 
is, we are assured, still highly valued by 
the Edinburgh house. Murray’s frequent 
visits to Edinburgh had early developed 
an intimacy between the two publishers 
which ripened under frequent correspond- 
ence-and business intercourse. Both were 
active in mind and ambitious in their 
views, and both felt that they were 
weighed down by the preponderating in- 
cubus of the Ballantyne-Constable opera- 
tions. Blackwood, says Dr. Smiles, “ was 
a man of great energy and decision of 
character, and his early education enabled 
him to conduct his correspondence with a 
remarkable degree of precision and accu- 
racy.” Among the earliest results of this 
union was the introduction of Hogg to 
Murray, who became the London _ pub- 
lisher of the “ Queen’s Wake,” and sub- 
sequent poems, which led to some very 
characteristic letters from the Shepherd 
that are now given entire. A letter from 
Blackwood to Murray, written in 1815, is 
remarkable as giving the former’s opinion 
of Wilson, who was then only known as 
the author of the “Isle of Palms,” and 
who was now disposing of his “ City of the 
Plague :” — 


Wilson is a very i kind of per- 


son; he is a man of strong mind and powerful 
talents, but so outré and unsettled that one 
can never be sure of his having taken sufficient 
pains upon anything. You have probably 
done right in declining his poem, though I 
have no doubt of there being a great deal of 
genius init, and that if he were to take more 
pains he is perfectly capable of producing a 
beautiful and interesting poem. 


This view, a quite correct one, as most of 
William Blackwood’s first impressions 
were, did not need much modification, 
even when Wilson and he were drawn 
much more closely together, and when his 
appreciation of Wilson's brilliant powers 
had been enhanced by personal friendship 
and constant contact. We notice that Dr. 
Smiles has fallen into an error, which we 
had thought was long ago obsolete, in 
supposing that Wilson was ever editor of 
the magazine. When William Blackwood 
was once “cornered” by an inquisitive 
inquiry whether Wilson or Lockhart was 
not editor of his magazine, his reply was : 
“It is unnecessary for me to say who is 
the editor, but whoever the public thinks 
equal to being the editor — that is the 
man for me.” ‘“ Maga” has always edited 
herself. She has, and has always had, 
her cabinet councillors, her high executive 
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functionaries, from the chancellor and 
keeper of her conscience and lords of her 
ever-open treasury, down to the able and 
efficient custos of the Balaam-box, but 
never has she delegated a jot of her sov- 
ereign power even to the most trusted of 
her ministers. Murray had no share 
either in the projection or in the launching 
of the magazine, which was ertirely Wil- 
liam Blackwood’s own conception. As to 
its success Murray was not very sanguine. 
“Tf you succeed with a magazine,” he 
wrote to Blackwood a few months before 
the first number appeared, “which you 
ought not to be rash in attempting, you 
will effect what I have been trying to do 
for these five years past.” When the 
magazine was fairly established, and under 
Blackwood’s own control, Murray became 
a partner, and rendered it valuable assist- 
ance with his London customers. But his 
investment did not bring him happiness. 
The howls of the aggrieved Whigs pro- 
duced an alarming echo in Albemarle 
Street —for Murray with commendable 
liberality published for both Whig and 
Tory; and when the articles on the 
“Cockney School of Poetry” began to 
appear, in which Hunt, Keats, and Hazlitt 
were flagellated, his friends alarmed him 
by their denunciations of the audacity 
of the new magazine. He remonstrated 
again and again against the “ personali- 
ties ” of * Maga; ” and Blackwood did his 
best to soothe and appease his alarms. 
Shoals of pamphlets, all intended to exter- 
minate “‘ Maga,” were forwarded to Mr. 
Murray, the writers evidently believing 
that if Murray withdrew, ‘* Maga” was 
doomed. There were a venomous “ Re- 
view of Blackwood’s Edinburgh Maga- 
zine for October, 1817,” by Campbell 
Kidd; “ Letters [four in all] to Dr. Thomas 
M‘Crie and the Rev. Mr. Andrew Thom- 
son on the Parody of Scripture lately 
published in Blackwood’s Magazine by 
Calvinus”»— who was James Grahame, 
advocate; and “A Letter to Mr. John 
Murray of Albemarle Street,” — in short, 
the anti-‘‘ Maga” publications of the day 
would make a couple of goodly sized vol- 
umes. But the weakest as well as the 
silliest production of the enemy was “ Hy- 
pocrisy Unveiled and Calumny Detected,” 
which obtained some notoriety through 
the challenges which Wilson and Lock- 
hart forwarded to the author, more for the 
purpose of unmasking the calumniator 
than in any hope that he would prove 
worthy of powder and shot. Blackwood, 
however, knew quite well what he was 
doing in giving a free hand to Wilson and 
Lockhart, and it was not to be supposed 
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that he would restrain the buoyant spirits 
that were making “ Maga” a power more 
and more every month. A glance at the 
state of contemporary criticism will show 
that strong writing was called for, and that 
the “personalities” only consisted in 
bringing before the public the men who 
were doing their worst to pervert the lit- 
erary taste of the age. The very men who 
were lashed were themselves the greatest 
offenders against the decencies of letters ; 
and the literary Flibbertigibbets who even 
in the present day glorify their sufferings, 
have reason to be grateful that they have 
been born under a milder régime. The 
lead which the new magazine speedily 
began to take in both politics and criti- 
cism, must, more than any other consid- 
eration, have brought home to Murray, as 
the publisher of the Quarterly, that the 
two interests were somewhat incompati- 
ble; and in the beginning of 1819 he 
withdrew his interest in “ Maga,” and his 
Edinburgh agency was transferred to an- 
other firm, Blackwood’s increasing busi- 
ness as a publisher being now quite 
sufficient to demand his whole energies. 
After the year 1830 Murray made it a 
rule to decline all original poetry; and 
indeed, in the years that have succeeded 
the deaths of Scott, Wordsworth, and 
Byron, no great sacrifice was involved by 
its observance. He had been princely in 
his remuneration of poetry, and the large 
sums which he had given for copyrights 
had not always been repaid him. Eight 
or nine years later he further severed his 
connection with dedles-/ettres by disposing 
of his novels and romances —the most 
notable of which were “ Anastasius ” and 
“ Hajji Baba,” and Disraeli’s “ Contarini 
Fleming ’’—to other publishers. The 
business was then narrowed down to the 
solid class of works with which the name 
of Murray had been chiefly associated dur- 
ing the present generation, — “ voyages 
and travels, biographies of distinguished 
individuals, works of science and art, and 
general literature.” This field of literature, 
though of the most practical importance, 
does not give the same prospects of sen- 
sational success —although we believe 
the sale of “ Lux Mundi ” in our own day 
may be fairly said to rival any of the suc- 
cesses of the ancien régime; and with 
the banishment of the bards from the 
Albemarle Street Parnassus, the romance 
of the house subsides into dull though 
doubtless remunerative prose. In our 
times ‘“ Murray” is the motto of foreign 
travel, the ‘* Hand-book” which is as es- 
sential to the British tourist as a Cook’s 
ticket or a Foreign Office passport — the 
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book which we scarcely know whether to 
ban or bless; for if it betrays your own 
nationality, it is equally serviceable in 
warning you of the vicinity of your dear 
compatriots. These useful volumes origi- 
nated with the third John Murray, who 
through a long and honorable career has 
sustained the position of his house down 
to our own day; and Dr. Smiles in his 
work gives us many pleasant glimpses of 
the Continental journeys undertaken by 
him while collecting materials for the 
Hand-books, of the first series of which 
he was himself the author. 

Te John Murray the elder, William 
Blackwood said with much justice: “In 
your connections with literary men, when 
I consider the books you have published 
and are to publish, you have the happi- 
ness of making it a liberal profession, and 
not a mere business of the pence. This I 
consider one of the greatest privileges we 
havein our business.” In the view which 
both these publishers took of their calling, 
the author will cordially agree. The priv- 
ilege which is given to the publisher of 
serving the interests of literature, of rec- 
ognizing and promoting the aspirations of 
genius, of enjoying the friendship and 
confidence of the most talented and bril- 
liant of his contemporaries, is the only 
advantage which he possesses over the 
ordinary trader; and it is the account to 
which he turns this privilege that must 
determine the claim which his memory is 
to have upon posterity. “ Authors have 
been my dearest friends and companions 
all the days of my life,” said John Black- 
wood, speaking at the Scott centenary 
banquet. “To them I can turn in joy and 
sorrow for safe and certain sympathy.” 
Ima the present day, when publishing, 
equally with a brewery or a coal-pit, is re- 
garded as the fitting subject of limited 
liability speculation, it is useful to have 
an ideal, higher and more honorable to 
the literary profession — which is, in the 
ultimate, the exploited subject— of the 
relations between author and publisher 
brought back to our recollection. 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE FENCING FLOOR, 


BY EGERTON CASTLE, AUTHOR OF ‘“‘CON- 
SEQUENCES.”’ 
PART II. 
WHEN, towards eight o’clock the next 
evening, I descended to the piano nodile, 
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the scene in the fencing-room struck me 
as so animated and cheerful, the brothers, 
as they busied themselves receiving and 
seating their guests, looked so handsome, 
were to all appearance so self-possessed, 
that my first impulse was to laugh at my 
tragic forebodings. It pleased me, for the 
sake of my friends’ popularity, to see the 
throng that had assembled at their bid- 
ding. The place was brilliant with uni- 
forms, and there was a graceful sprinkling 
of fair faces, for, as Calarone had had oc- 
casion to tell me, the annual function at 
the Palazzo Lugani had come to be looked 
upon, in town and province, as a fashion- 
able gathering. 

Conspicuous among the spectators I 
soon espied my model established in a 
corner seat of the front row. I had to 
“open the assault ” — a fate little coveted 
as arule, but which I had volunteered to 
undertake as suited to my humble position 
of unknown amateur, and which Carlo en- 
deavored to soften by appearing as my 
opponent. 

When my part of the performance was 
over, and I had been theoretically cut into 
small bits with irresistible albeit courteous 
dexterity, I sought out the Catalani’s side, 
and thereto attached myself with the vague 
wish to be, at any rate, on the spot what- 
ever were destined to happen. 

She was not pleased to be gracious or 
communicative, turning her fine shoulders 
persistently upon me during the better 
part of the performance, so that I enjoyed 
a good view of the nape of her neck, 
cream-white between the dead black of 
her high silk gown and the living gloss of 
her hair, and had ample opportunity to 
marvel afresh at the exquisite texture of 
her skin, and to realize how little I had 
been able to do justice to it in my unfin- 
ished masterpiece up-stairs. 

In truth she seemed strangely preoc- 
cupied. When not engaged in watching 
our hosts in their peregrinations round 
the room or their triumphs on the Jeda- 
lina, she would consult her programme 
with an earnest biting of her lips and a 
drawing together of her fine sable brows, 
which pointed to some absorbing train of 
thought. 

Bout followed bout in rapid succession. 
Around us there was a roar of conversa- 
tion, varied at times by moments of in- 
tense silence or bursts of applause. The 
brothers, whether engaged in entertaining 
their guests or in displaying their skill, 
were admirable as usual in their bearing ; 
and, sword in hand, they surpassed them- 
selves. I have seen, I believe, well-nigh 
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every swordsman of European note, but 
I never knew one who could emerge liter- 
ally untouched, even by an inferior, from 
a lengthy assault, as they did that night, 
pitted though they were against represen- 
tatives of many schools in high renown. 
One would have thought they wielded a 
magic blade, and indeed, to judge from 
the cries of admiration and astonishment 
evoked on every side by their skill, it was 
considered by competent witnesses as 
something little short of uncanny. 

But to me, who had grown to know 
them so well, the secret of their uncon- 
querable success soon became apparent. 
Beneath all the quiet courtliness of their 
manner I discovered an undercurrent of 
burning nervousness, a keen tension which 
found luxurious relief in the rhythmic fury 
of fence. I saw that the flush on their 
thinned faces, which had at first given 
them an illusory air oi health and cheer- 
fulness, was hectic, and that, though their 
eyes were bright enough under the ex- 
citement of the moment’s task, they had 
that sunken, haunted look, born of pro- 
longed sleeplessness, that look which but 
too often presages a not far distant break 
down of mind or body — happy if it be but 
the latter! And when, on two occasions, 
at the end of especialiy brilliant bouts, 
even the vanquished opponent, bathed in 
perspiration, rose superior to his humilia- 
tion and was fain to express in flattering 
terms his wonder at the patrician’s irre- 
sistible furia, I knew that the hand which 
was held out to him was dry and fever- 
ish, that the gracious smile and graceful 
words of deprecation were forced and 
mechanical, 

The evening wore on. Neither of the 
Luganis approached us; but there was an 
indefinable feeling upon me that both 
watched our corner narrowly and — though 
I never saw them exchange a single word 
or sign — each other. 

The Catalani grew restless, uneasy, fret- 
ful. Her rich cheek flushed and paled 
alternately ; she threw herself about on her 
seat and tapped her dainty foot in irritated 
measure, while between her plump hands 
her programme became every momert 
more dilapidated. At length, during an 
interval before the last part of the perform- 
ance, she rose suddenly and commanded 
my escort to the refreshment table—a 
privilege, be it noted, I had begged for a 
few minutes before, but which, while 
openly waiting for one of our hosts, she 
had tartly denied me. 

When I had provided her with a glass 
of red syrup and some fruit, she all at 





once broke through her mutism and plied 
me with questions, which, mistrusting the 
motive that prompted them, I answered 
with a certain circumspection. 

Had the brothers fenced well? This 
astounding query I could only meet with 
another: — 

Had she not seen for herself ? 

Oh ! (impatiently) how could she tell? 
She knew nothing about such matters — 
somewhat disdainfully ejecting the pips of 
a pomegranate from between her lips as 
she spoke. Of course she had heard the 
tremendous ado over them; but that was 
their way in Italy. She wanted to know 
what I thought. 

I told her, shortly, that there could be 
but one opinion. Noone would come near 
the Luganis to-night —literally no one 
could touch them. 

Had they been so marvellous as all that ? 

Marvellous was the word. There never 
was anything like it. 

This seemed to throw her back, for a 
minute or two, into her reflective mood. 
Then she cast a sharp glance at me and 
another abrupt inquiry : — 

“ And of the two, who fences best?” 

I shrugged my shoulders according to 
the local fashion. 

“ Ah! that is indeed a question impos- 
sible to answer. They are absolutely 
equal.” 

“But when they come together — and 
I see they are going to, presently — how 
will it be then? who will have the victory, 
do you think?”—smoothing her mal- 
treated programme as she spoke, witha 
touch that trembled ever so slightly. 

“ Have I not told you they are equal?” 
I cried, provoked at not being able to 
guess what she was driving at, though it 
was so evident she had some settled pur- 
pose in her head. ‘“* Howcan any one tell 
who will have the best of it? There is 
not a pin to choose between them. They 
have always worked and practised to- 
gether. Two could not be more fairl 
matched, were each pitted against himself, 
than they will be. Hits will be few, that 
is quite certain. But their assault is only 
an affair of show, and it does not matter in 
the slightest who scores the most or even 
gets /a della. Every one knows that it 
must be decided by chance.” 

She bent forward in a sort of eager way 
to catch the words as they dropped from 
my lips. She sighed first, and then smiled 
as I finished. 

“Za bella,” she repeated musingly ; 
“yes, I heard them asking for it. What 
does it mean?” 
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But even as I entered upon a lucid ex- 
planation of this simple term of fencing 
jargon, I saw by her roaming eyes that 


her thoughts were elsewhere engaged. 


I stopped, a little put out; no man 
likes to find the ears into which he is 


pouring valuable discourse — more espe- 
cially if the said ears be as delicate and 


pretty as a pink finger shell — suddenly 


grown deaf to him. 

She, however, paid no more attention to 
my silence than to my speech; her whole 
face, suddenly illumined by a radiant 
smile, flushed rosily, tenderly, beautifully ; 
her roving glance became riveted—I 
knew, even before turning round to find 
Ettore behind me, that she had at last 
caught the eye of one of her lovers. 

That look of hers was a revelation to 
me. She was innocent of the heartless 
coquetry I accused her of —she loved 
the brothers indeed, but the wretched 
creature loved them both and could not 
choose between them, by reason of that 
very love—it was worse than I had 
thought — horrible — unnatural — hope- 
less ; but I pitied her. 

Ettcre paused when his furtive glance 
met the passionate brightness of her eyes ; 
she beckoned to him with her fan, and he 
came forward as if irresistibly impelled. 
At the same instant I noticed Carlo with 
a bow detach himself hastily from the 
group he was conversing with in a distant 
part of the room, and make his way 
through the crowd towards us. 

The widow gave a tremulous laugh, and, 
after sweetly acknowledging the elder’s 
greeting, turned to his brother with the 
same caressing smile. 

“ That is right,” she said, in a low voice, 
“TI wanted to see you both; but it seems 
you were too much engaged to care for 
my congratulations.” 

They looked down sombrely, and sighed. 
Then Ettore began some excuse which 
rang as hollow as his voice. She inter- 
rupted him hastily : — 

“Good — good! I forgive you. 
know.” 

The last words came forth upon a faint 
sigh which sounded like an echo of theirs. 
And for a moment, amid the strident hum 
and ceaseless movement of an excited, 
good-humored Italian crowd, the little 
group seemed strangely isolated in their 
silence. I saw the Signora Isabella’s 
rounded bosom rise and fall with her hur- 
ried breath. And as she stood there, 
hesitating and glowing between the two 
who loved her, I saw the young men’s 
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and shoot forth a dual, burning look which 
betrayed to me that their endurance had 
well-nigh reached its limits. 

Wishing to put an end to a situation 
which would have been absurd had it not 
been rife with such tragic possibilities, I 
stepped forward, and was offering to re- 
conduct the widow to her seat with an 
airy, commonplace remark suitable to the 
occasion, when a simultaneous glare from 
the masters made me draw back in dis- 
may. Nor was the lady behindhand in 
expressing her disapproval of my officious- 
ness. 

“Thank you,” she said, with a scathin 
glance, “one of these gentlemen will loo 
after me. I need not detain you.” 

Then turning to her hosts and address- 
ing them collectively, she plunged, with 
the air of one suddenly making up her 
mind, into a rambling sentence; she had 
been so ravished by their fencing; only 
she was so stupid — she wished she knew 
all about it properly ; perhaps they would 
help her a little, make things clearer for 
her; she desired to be able to admire 
them as a true connoisseur, they must 
understand (with a flushed smile). For 
instance, would they tell her what Za della 
was? She had heard some one call out 
the words each time just before the end of 
the bouts; what did it mean? 

A little apart from the trio I stood and 
listened eagerly. What did ske mean? I 
wondered, as she again put this trivial 
question, but this time with a straining eye 
as if her future were hanging upon the 
answer. 

Both men lifted their voice in reply, 
then both stopped; after a stern pause, 
during which I saw Carlo clench his fist, 
Ettore took up the broken thread alone. 
“It means the last hit—that which 
decides the contest,” he said gravely. 

“A strange expression,” she mused. 
“It has some meaning, I suppose. La 
bella / — it sounds as if there were some 
romantic idea attached to it.” 

“ None that I know of,” said the young 
man, with a transient look of surprise on 
his haggard face. “They call it so, I 
believe, because, being the last hit, it 
should be made as perfect, as beautiful as 
possible.” 

The Catalani gave a laugh which fell 
quaveringly. , 
“It is so, in truth? Do you know,” 
she said, “I can hardly tell why but I kept 
thinking of our picture up-stairs, where 
you seem to be fighting so fiercely for the 
belle on the balcony, and I fancied ” — she 





downcast eyes suddenly raised upon her, 


spoke haltingly, as if picking her words 
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— “I fancied there might be some story, 
some association of that kind connected 


a 
b 
with it. But, then, you say it is the /as¢ 
hit that decides things in your sword 
bouts, whereas, in earnest, it would be 
the first; is it not so?” 

The brothers listened now with a curi- 
ous intentness. They did not speak, nor 
move the converging fire of their eyes 
from her. She opened her programme 
again and consulted it once more, or 
feigned so to do. 

“I have been told,” she proceeded, in 
measured tones, like one reciting a speech 
by rote, “that your skill at arms, gentle- 
men — like the rest of your qualities — is 
so evenly matched that there is no choos- 
ing between you; sothat whichever wins 
in this great bout which is to end your 
féte to-night, wins solely by fortune’s favor. 
It will be very interesting — your fight 
together.” 

Here she faltered in her set speech and 
dropped her long lids over the warm, ap- 
pealing gaze. And all at once I knew 
what her plan was, and felt surprised, in- 
deed pleased, to find it so ingenious. 

She went on, with an effort: — 

‘But would it not be more interesting, 
to both of you and to—to those who 
watch you, if you were to fight for some 
prize; if, like in the picture up-stairs, Za 
bella meant indeed——” She stopped 
again, this time dead short, but with a 
glance at her hosts that was dazzling in 
its brightness, even to a wretched outsider 
like me; she saw there was no need to 
complete the sentence. 

They threw up their heads with a proud, 
quick movement, and turning, looked at 
each other. And for the first time for 
many a weary day | saw their eyes meet 
with absolute acquiescence. After amo- 

ment of this silent intercourse the elder 
nodded slowly to the younger, as if in 
ratification. Then presently they both 
wheeled round, bowed to their lady with 
what struck me as a strange solemnity and 
moved away without a word. 

She looked after them with a radiant 
countenance, and as I came up even 
deigned, in her good-humor, to bestow a 
smile upon me. 

“So you are there still, friend,” she 
said, “ eavesdropping, I suppose? Well? 
what do you think of my woman’s wits 
now? Have I not found a way out of the 
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difficulty, after all, without having to fol- 
low your brutal suggestions? There! I 
can afford to be generous — you may take 
me back to my seat, I hear the president 
rattling his pommel on the floor; the lists 
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scene. 
died out of the world, let people say what 
the 
will abide by it and neither can complain. 
You saw how content they both looked. 
Say, was it not well thought? 


to the level of her gaiety. 
strange contest with an eager yet (I. could 





re open once more; only three more 
outs and my champions appear on the 
By my faith, romance has not yet 


like! Now, whatever happens, they 


Have I not 


een clever?” 
So she rattled on, but I could not rise 
I awaited the 


ot say why) an anxious heart. As for 
er she had not a doubt; no sadness of 


compassion for the one of her lovers who 
was bound to lose her; not even a natural 
misgiving as to the wisdom of thus staking 


er whole future upon a freak of fate. It 


was my turn to be irresponsive as she al- 
lowed her recovered spirits to flow forth 
in a ceaseless, laughing stream of words. 
But a few moments ago I had thought to 
have a glimpse in her of a depth of wom- 
anly passion that amazed me; now she 


eemed as selfishly, irreflectively sportive 


as a child. 


At length the period of suspense which 
eemed to weigh on me so much more 
han on her drew toits close. The presi- 


dent, the colonel of artillery in garrison, a 
handsome old soldier with sweeping white 
moustache and breast covered with med- 
als, whom I had noticed in conclave with 
Ettore a few minutes before, stepped for- 
ward and claimed silence. 


“Our gentle hosts,” he announced, 
‘Counts Ettore and Carlo dei Lugani, be- 
ng something fatigued by the numerous 


and arduous assaults they have furnished 
against the many swordsmen of note who 


nave honored them by their attendance 


this evening, beg to be allowed to limit 
the coming bout to the delivery of one 
successful hit. 
for the sake of variety, to slightly alter the 
programme and fence this final bout with 
spadroons instead of rapiers.” 


The counts also desire, 


A storm of applause followed, as the 
brothers (who had, as far as I could make 


out, not interchanged a word since the re- 


commencement of the display) stepped 
briskly on to the prescribed space and 
bowed right and left, and then, but with 
downcast eyes, saluted each other. 

Let alone the deserved popularity of the 
champions, between men so well ac- 
quainted with each other’s play, so precise 
in their style, from nature and severe prac- 
tice, so curiously matched in skill and 
strength, the bout, even if short, promised 
rich interest to both experts and ignorant. 
To me who knew the stake played for, 
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who knew that the despair of one of my 
friends and the joy of the other depended 
on the merest chance, it was painful in its 
excitement. As to the woman whose fate 
was hanging in the balance, though at last 
mercifully silent, I thought as she leant 
forward, panting and with glittering eye, 
that she seemed to draw more joy than 
anxiety from the spectacle. 

With a clean, firm click the shining 
sabres met and parted, and now, after a 
rapid perfunctory give and take, began 
the strangest fight. By one accord the 
masters seemed to abandon all true sabre 
play, to discard cuts and aim at scoring 
by the thrust alone. 

Then evolved itself a lengthy “sword 
phrase;” redoubled attacks and terrific 
returns, all with the point, and without an 
attempt at a pause on either side. Every 
second the exchange of thrusts became 
fiercer and swifter, till it was as fevered 
as mere foil play, despite the fact that the 
sabre of Italian schools is perilously thin 
and slender. Through the mastery and 
precision of each pass, I could feel a 
frenzy giving life to the very blades as it 
sought for the victory of that first hit. 
Under their masks the combatants’ eyes, 
as of menacing wolves, shone with purple 
light, and the bared set teeth gleamed 
between drawn-back lips. 

“This would be dangerous work,” said 
I to my unheeding companion, trying to 
reassure myself by the sound of the words, 
“in less practised hands. But they know 
what they are about.” 

But while I spoke, Carlo’s point — 
rounded it is true, but hardly blunter than 
a table knife — was only turned aside from 
his brother’s throat, bared between mask 
and collar, by an incredibly swift parry, 
and I noticed then for the first time, and 
with a flash of indescribable dismay, that 
the brothers wore light fencing masks and 
had not changed their thin, open-collared 
linen jackets, which, however sufficient 
protection against a pliant buttoned foil, 
were as good as useless against the sabre, 
above all, when wielded in such deadly 
fashion. I started up, a terrible suspicion 
creeping like an icy snake round my heart. 
I tried to call out; in vain; my throat re- 
fused to bring forth a sound. But the 
next instant, my insight was shared, my 
nameless thought was echoed; through 
the anxious silence which had settled 
heavily over the room, and allowed every 
dry clink of steel, every panting hiss of 
the brothers’ laboring breath to be heard 
with painful distinctness, there rang a wild 
shriek. She, the unwitting mover of this 
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ghastly duel in disguise, had sprung to 
her feet open-mouthed, stricken by the 
awful realization that now paralyzed me. 

“ Stop — stop them — for God’s sake, 
stop them!” 

The anguished cry broke the spell 
which seemed to have held the president 
in the same thrall as the other spectators. 
He leaped forward to beat up the fratricidal 
blades. Too late! Ettore Lugani had se- 
cured the first hit. Even as the woman’s 
wail still echoed in the air, meeting a furi- 
ous lunge with a volte aside and a rigid 
time-thrust, he had driven his slender 
blade deep under his opponent’s mask. 

Carlo stood a second, quivering, while a 
bright red jet ran along the virgin steel; 
then, as his brother withdrew the bloody 
sword, fell forward on his face and rolled 
over on his side. 

The victor stepped back; the weapon 
escaped from his hand and struck, clatter- 
ing with lugubrious echo, upon the stone 
floor; with a stiff, mechanical gesture, he 
removed his mask and stood glaring at his 
handiwork with eyes that seemed to start 
from their orbits. 

Then was the silence filled by a clamor 
of horror, the screams of women, the deep- 
mouthed exclamations of men. Scarcely 
knowing how it came about, I found my- 
self cleaving the excited, swaying crowd, 
and kneeling beside the wounded man. 

I raised him in my arms, tore his mask 
away, and inanely strove to hold back the 
generous young blood, which, at each 
waning pulse, spurted forth, soft and 
warm, between my fingers. I have said 
wounded! Alas! his eyes were fast glaz- 
ing. He made some faint signs, moving 
his hand restlessly as if in search of some- 
thing, and languidly turning his dying gaze 
from side to side. 

Calarone, who seemed to be the only 
one, save myself, in the affrighted assem- 
bly, who retained any species of self-con- 
trol, and who was kneeling upon the other 
side helping me to support the lagging 
weight, suddenly rose, and seizing the 
petrified figure of Ettore by the shoulders 
almost threw him on his knees upon the 
place he had himself occupied. 

Instantaneously, as if by instinct, Carlo 
became aware of his brother’s proximity ; 
the uneasy look left his face; blindly he 
sought for the other's hand and raised it 
to his lips, sighing out with a supreme 
effort which brought a last terrible gush 
of blood from his wound : — 

“ Fratuccio, forgive me — forgive 

And presently I saw that he had passed. 

I have no set sequence of recollections 
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anent the remainder of that night; but 
amid the blurred confusion of my mind 
certain points stand out with ineffaceable 
clearness, 

I remember how from the throng the 
widow ran forth and halted a little way off, 
bending forward with hands clasped and 
lips distorted with a rictus of horror, look- 
ing from her dead to her living lover in 
speechless agony; how Ettore, assisted to 
his feet again, stood helplessly where he 
was placed, passing his hand, red from 
the dead man’s kiss, over his forehead, 
where it left a hideous smear; his eyes 
fixed in the same appalling stare, resting 
unseeing upon her. 

Then she tottered towards him and 
broke into loud lamentations. 

“OQ God, what have you done? Sweet 
Saviour, mercy! I never meant that! 
Oh, Ettore, Ettore, unhappy, how could 
you have thought I meant hat?” 

Never shall I forget the look upon Et- 
tore’s face as for the space of one short 
minute into his strained eyeballs a dim 
and awful consciousness crept back; with 
what inexpressible loathing, what horror 
he recoiled from her touch ! 

She wrung her hands, lifting her voice 
still higher; and then some one laid a 
heavy palm upon her mouth and stifled 
the mad indiscretion of her clamoring re- 
morse. 

It was old Calarone. 

“ You rave,” he said, roughly dragging 
her towards the door. “The emotion has 
turned your brain! It was an accident. 
Hush! it was an accident, I tell you! 
Come away!” 

Soon after that a surgeon, who could 
but confirm what we already knew too 
weil, appeared on the scene; and then the 
police. 

To this day the unanimous shout which 
greeted them rings in my ears, the shout 
which was the echo of Calarone’s fierce cry 
the moment before : — 

“It was an accident—a fencing-room 
accident; we all saw it. We will attest; 
it was an accident — an accident!” 

I can see Ettore standing unheeding, 
rigid, seemingly, since that transient show 
of passion, as deaf, blind, and unfeeling 
well-nigh as the fair boy that lay in his 
blood at our feet, in the midst of all the 
confusion and his own imminent peril. 

And then I remember Calarone clearing 
the room, and how, by and by, all were 





gone save him and the president, who was | 
crying like a child, and the two terrible 
motionless figures, the one smiling as if | 
asleep, the other with a look upon his face | 


that turns me sick to think of. And next 
I was ejected too. I felt as, determinedly 
browbeating my incoherent protest, he 
thrust me forth, that the old artist’s heart 
was bitter against me for my innocent 
share in that evening’s work. 

I went up to my room. I was to leave 
at dawn; I had to pack the rest of my 
things, which occupied me for a while me- 
chanically, for there could be no question 
now of my ever returning to the shadow 
of this ill-fated house. But I could not 
make up my mind to go into the studio, I 
remember, for fear of the sight of that pic- 
ture whereon the brothers were fighting, 
even as I had just seen them fight in such 
dire earnest, for the sake of the soulless, 
empty beauty I had been so proud to por- 
tray. 

What has become of that picture? Are 
the brothers still fighting on? Is that 
woman still leaning over the balcony in 
mock alarm? Is it still in the old studio, 
and will it remain there till it crumbles 
into dust, a memento of two of the most 
noble and most lovable beings I ever 
knew, and of the most foolish woman ? 

As night wore on, I could bear the sus- 
pense no longer, I crept down the stairs; 
from the instant I opened my door the 
sound of a distant tramping foot fell upon 
my ear. It grew more distinct as I de- 
scended; when I reached the landing of 
the first floor I found that the door of the 
fencing-room was ajar, and that the noise 
of the restless foot proceeded from within. 

Holding my breath, on tiptoe, I drew 
near. 

In the centre of the vast, black room 
now stood a little truckle bed hung with 
white, and on it lay the inert remains of 
him who so short a time ago, had been full 
of seemingly unconquerable energy. A 
few candles round the couch, and the 
white draperies, made a sort of little oasis 
of light amid the surrounding gloom. At 
the head of the bed sat Calarone, his great 
white beard flowing on his breast, mo- 
tionless as a carven figure, save for the 
moving gleam of his eyes. And up and 
down the long floor, with ceaseless beat, 
went Ettore, tramp, tramp, tramp. God 
alone knows what despair brooding behind 
the livid mask of his face. 

Once he stopped and looked at the 


| peaceful form upon the bed, with a fright- 


ful, staring gaze, like a man under the thrall 
of some appalling dream, and then he 
struck his forehead with a fierce hand and 
cried in a toneless voice : — 

“The mark of Cain—the mark of 
Cain!” 
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The flickering light shone upon his bent 
head. It was still red with his brother’s 
blood. 

I turned away and stole back to my 
room; and following me was the sound of 
that weary tramp again. And asI sat at 
my open door hour after hour, all through 
the dead, still night, it went on echoing up 
through the bare stone passage, muffled, 
relentless, awful. 

At rare intervals would come a pause, 
and then I knew Ettore was standing be- 
side the corpse as I had seen him stand, 
and there would fall through the black 
silence the murmur of his agonized re- 
frain, and after that the tramp once more. 

At length the dawn broke. The /ae- 
chini 1 had ordered struggled sleepingly 
up-stairs for my luggage and heavily down 
again; the carriage which was to take me 
away drew up clattering in the deserted 
streets. I took a lingering look round the 
room, now filled with such heart-rending 
associations, and descended for the last 
time the great, cold stairs. 

Outside the fencing-room I stopped, my 
heart yearning to take a final farewell of 
my friends. 

The door was shut. All seemed quiet. 
Softly I turned the handle, and looked 
in. 

Ettore was on his knees, by the smiling 
clay. His shoulders were heaving in an 
agony of sobs; Calarone, his face turned 
towards the chill, grey light which stole in 
through the high windows, had his hands 
folded as if in prayer. 

Neither saw me. I closed the door and 
ran down-stairs to my carriage; and as I 
went I think I too was muttering a prayer, 
to thank God that Ettore had found tears 
at last. 

As soon as I arrived in England, I wrote 
to Calarone imploring him to send me 
some tidings of the unfortunate survivor 
of the brave pair who had, in brief mad- 
ness, wrought each other’s undoing. He 
did not reply. I wrote again, and yet 
again. At length came a short and char- 
acteristic letter, through every line of 
which I discerned the same ill-concealed 
hostility he had shown me on the night of 
Carlo’s death. 

‘“You are curious for news,” he wrote; 
“I do not think 1 have any to give you 
that can be especially gratifying to you; 
however, I will do my best to answer your 
questions. Ladies first forever. The 
Catalani, that beautiful and amiable per- 
son, the privilege of whose acquaintance 
you generously shared with so many of 
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your friends, left our town the same day 
as you did. Adouble loss for us. I have 
cared little, I confess, to follow her further 
movements, but I have heard that rumor 
is at present coupling her name with that 
of some Florentine cavaliere celebrated in 
connection with a special make of silk 
blanket. The Palazzo Lugani is sold. 
Count Carlo Lugani, who lost his life by 
that deplorable accident we ail were un- 
fortunate enough to witness, lies in the 
family vault, the only remnant of all their 
once vast possession, which that ancient 
race could now callits own. Count Ettore 
is dead too—dead at least to the world 
and to all who knew him. 

“The Carthusian Monastery, upon the 
slopes of the Apennines, which you used 
to be fond of admiring from your studio 
window, is the tomb of the last of the 
Luganis until the time comes for him to 
join his brother.” 


From The London Quarterly Keview. 


THE REWARDS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF MEDICAL PRACTICE. 


HOWEVER small may be the dignity 
investing the average medical practitioner 
of our day, it requires a positive effort to 
picture the times so well described by Mr. 
Sidney Young in his recent admirable 
work, “The Annals of the Barber Sur- 
geons of London.” The modern surgeon 
often complains, perhaps with justice, that 
he is not recognized as on quite the same 
level as barristers, officers, and clergymen 
of the Established Church; but what 
would he say of a time when the surgeon 
was far less intelligent and competent than 
the druggist of the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, and not a quarter so 
much respected, and when, according to 
our standard, he was little more than a 
rude and impertinent meddler in matters 
of which he was almost wholly ignorant ? 

Some rough surgery must always have 
been practised in remote antiquity; in- 
deed, even the most uncivilized races, 
however barbarous they may have been, 
had their surgery and their medicine-men, 
and have contrived to acquire some little 
dexterity in the treatment of wounds and 
fractures. 


The origin of the ancient ‘‘ Misterie or 
Crafte of the Barbor Surgions of the Citie of 
London ”’ is of immemorial antiquity. We 
know that ‘‘ Ric’s le Barbour, dwelling oppo- 
site the church of Allhallows the Less,’’ was 
sworn master at the Guildhall in 1308. We 
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know that eighty years latex the masters and | London appered in his proper person, sub- 


surveyors of the ‘‘ ffraternite des Barbers de | 
la Citee de Londres,’’ then a regularly con- 





stituted craft guild, certified the king’s coun- | 


cil that they had found a paper of articles | 
‘*made of the time to which memory runneth | 


not,’’ and most of which ‘‘the Company had} 


not used in theirtime.’? But when these very | 
curious articles were compiled, and the broth- | 
erhood formed, ‘‘al honourance de Dieu et 
touz ses Seyntes,”’ and to the worship, profit, 
and common weal of its members, we have no 
evidence to show. Curiously enough, the 
first enactment ‘‘de Barbours,’’ in the City 
records relates to their practice of surgery. 
It is dated 1307, and forbids them ‘‘to put 
blood in their windows ”’ as an advertisement. 
Barbers were constantly told off to keep the 
City gates, probably, to judge from a record 
of 1375, as quarantine officers to exclude the 
lepers. In 1376 they obtained from the 
Mayor’s Court the important privilege of 
assaying and examining all barbers resorting 
‘*from uppelande’”’ unto the City, and there 
intermeddling with ‘‘barbery, surgery, and 
the cure of other maladies while they know 
not how to do such things.’? This privilege, 
however, was not undisputed.. The rival 
Guild of Surgeons, with whom ‘‘the Rector 
and Supervisors of physic’? sometimes made 
common cause, had a concurrent authority to 
examine practitioners. Professional rivalry 
was keen in the fifteenth century, and this 
multiplicity of qualifications led to heartburn- 
ings and confusion in times so rude. The 
barbers, however, had the best of the contro- 
versy. Men who weekly did ‘‘feats of bar- 
bery upon the polls and chins of their neigh- 
bors had manifest opportunities for insinuating 
their cunning in ‘‘ fleabothomye,’’ and the 
mystery of healing. In 1462 the barbers ob- 
tained a decisive advantage by getting a char- 
ter. The document is not very complimentary 
to the craft, for it begins by reciting, no doubt 
with truth, that ‘‘ through the ignorance, neg- 
ligence, and stupidity of some of the men of 
the said barbers as of other surgeons, some of 
our said liege men have gone the way of all 
flesh, and others have been by all given over 
as incurable, and past relief.’’ These evils, 
the charter declares, happen for want of due 
supervision, and accordingly it grants the bar- 
bers stringent powers over their members, and 
for the exclusion of interlopers. An ordinance 
of 1482 throws a strange light on the social 
and sanitary condition of London in the fif- 
teenth century. It directs the presentation of 
every apprentice to the Master and Wardens 
that they may examine ‘‘if he be avexed or 
disposed to be lepur or gowty, maymed or dis- 
figured, or if there be on hym any bonde 
claymed.’’ A diploma issued to Roberd An- 
son in 1497 shows that licenses to practise 
surgery were granted upon public examination 


mytting hym self to the examynacion and the 
apposition of Mastur John Smyth, doctour in 
phesik, Instructour, and examiner of the scide 
feliship,”” and there, ‘in a great audiens of 
many ryght expert men in surgery and other, 
was opynly examined in dyvers things con- 
cerning the practise operatife and disectife in 
the seyde Crafte of Surgery,’’ and ‘was 
founde abyll and discrete to ocupy and use 
the practise of surgery,’’? and thereupon the 
Masters and Wardens declare that they ‘‘ have 
lycensid hym and grauntid to hym by those 
presentes’’ ‘‘to ocupy and practyse in the 
seide faculte.”’ 


The very same difficulties which face 
us met our ancestors — difficulties due to 
a vast field of study, which we are at pres- 
ent vainly trying to reconcile with a short, 
cheap curriculum and severe examinations. 
Our forefathers were perplexed by the 
incapacity and imperfect preparation of 
many of their barber surgeons. These 
have their counterpartin our day. Atone 
time the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England only granted its diploma to per- 
sons twenty-two years of age and upwards, 
and now, that at least five full years are 
needed to cover the ground and to get the 
rudiments of a good medical education, 
we have actually lowered the minimum 
age to twenty-one, and we have not ex- 
tended the curriculum beyond four years. 
True, many students read hard for six, 
seven, and even eight-years, and do not 
qualify till they are twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight ; but these are the best men, 
those from our ancient seats of learning, 
aspirants for the highest diplomas, while 
the inferior and less fortunate, those whose 
preliminary education is the most superfi- 
cial, and those with the smallest amount 
of leisure and money, are precisely the 
men who try to scramble through — we 
cannot use a milder word — at twenty-one 
or twenty-two. 

The next great reform in medical edu- 
cation will be to extend the curriculum to 
at least five years,and the minimum age 
to twenty-two. We are glad to find that 
many of the highest authorities are agreed 
that these changes are urgently called for, 
and though some poor students may 
thereby be excluded, we shall, as one re- 
sult, have better practitioners. There is 
no reason to fear any dearth of surgeons 
and physicians. Indeed, every addition 
to the standard of qualification has, so far, 





only. This certificate, which is probably the 
oldest English surgical diploma extant, re- 
cites that the candidate, a freeman of the 
Company, ‘‘at the comyn hall of the same in 





actually brought in more candidates. By 
compelling the student to give at least 
one additional year to his studies, and to 
wait another year for his diploma, the 
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whole curriculum could be re-arranged, | 


and the work could be better done and 


quirements. 
But to return to Mr Sydney Young’s 
work : — 


Despite the Company and ‘‘ Mastur John 
Smyth,” we learn bya statute of 1511 that ‘‘a 
great multitude of ignorant persons, including 
smythes, weavers, and women, who can no 
letters on the boke’’ take upon them great 
cures, ‘‘in the whiche they partly use sorcerye 
and witchcrafte, partly apply such medicines 
unto the disease as be very noyous and ncth- 
yng metely therefor, to the highe displeasure 
of God, great intamye to the tacultie, and the 
grevous hurte, damage, and destruction of 
many of the Kynge’s liege people.’’ Where- 
fore it is enacted ‘‘to the suertie and comfort 
of all maner people,” that none shall practise 
as physicians or surgeons without the license 
of the Bishop or the Dean of St. Paul’s in 
London, or that of his bishop or his vicar- 
general elsewhere. The precise effect of this 
measure seems doubtful. It is, however, cer- 
tain that the bishops occasionaily gave licenses 
to practise down to the eighteenth century, 
for in 1710 the Company formally petitioned 
Archbishop Tenison to refrain from licensing 
unqualified persons. In 1540 the long rivalry 
between the barbers and the surgeons ended 
by their incorporation as a single body under 


the style of ‘‘the Barbours and Surgeons of 


London.”? This curious union lasted till 
1745. The incorporating statute confirmed to 
the Company the privileges granted them by 
Edward I[V., and granted them the bodies of 
four felons yearly ‘‘ for anatomies.”? Hervey 
was himself a dabbler in medicine, and gave 
substantial tokens of his favor, not only to the 
Company, but to many of its individual mem- 
bers. Chief amongst these was ‘‘ Butts, the 
King’s physician,’’ whose memorable service 
to Cranmer and the cause of the Reformation 
at a critical moment is recorded by Shake- 
speare and by Strype. Doubtless the Com- 
pany conformed to the King’s views in his 
lifetime. But, in 1554, we hear of a ‘‘sol- 
empne masse or other dyvyne servyce ’? — an 
accommodating phrase—at their charges; 
and next year of ‘‘a goodly mass” and the 
‘*blessyd sacrament borne with torche-lyght 
about and from thens unto the Barbur-hall to 
dener.’? By 1596, however, the Court were 
raising money ‘‘to annoye the King of 
Spaine ’’ — he had confirmed their charter in 
1558 — and two years later they ‘‘lend’’ Eliz- 
abeth £100 for suppressing rebels in Ireland. 
In the last year of the great queen — five years 
after ** Henry IV.”’ was printed ‘‘ wee ”’ peti- 
tioned her Majesty, and ‘‘spent the same 
nyghte at the bores head at supper Xs IIIjd.”’ 
In 1632 the *‘ still-vex’d Bermoothes ”’ appears 
in the Company’s minutes as the ‘* Barmoo- 
thoes Lland,’’ and in 1627-8 ‘‘a poor soul- 


dier that showed a Mandrake to this Courte ”’ | 
| — perhaps a token of the incipient Puritanism 


received five shillings. 
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It is a constant complaint that the med- 


| ical profession has no court of honor, no 
the more in accordance with modern re- | 


court of appeals to adjudicate upon dis- 


| putes between its members, and hence the 


unseemly letters which flood the medical 
periodicals, and which, whether they set- 
tle anything more important or not, leave 
the ill-temper and professional rivalry of 
too many medical practitioners in no pos- 
sible doubt. But ‘would a court of appeal 
have any advantages? We believe that 
a professional court of appeal possessing 
legal status and authority would be use- 
less in promoting loyalty to the profession 
and to the claims of the community in 
general, though such a self-constituted 
court of appeal might be used as a terrible 
engine to ostracize those young and ob- 
scure candidates for medical employment 
who are already sufficiently weighted in 
the race with their seniors. Most of the 
discreditable bickerings which are the re- 
proach of the profession are the outcome 
of jealousy, that bane of medical practice. 
But then, what other class of professional 
workers is so much exposed to fierce 
rivalry — rivalry which not only touches 
the reputation, but the means of earning a 
living? To win their daily bread is a 
bitter struggle for very many competent 
practitioners. 


In its palmy days [says our authority] the 
Court was much occupied by disputes between 
masters and apprentices. The latter con- 
stantly ‘‘had their correction’’ for ‘* pylfer- 
ing,”’ for ‘‘running awaye,’’ and ‘** going to 
the sea,” for ‘‘ pleaing at dice,” and ‘‘ dealing 
unhonestly with maydes.” The ‘* Almes of 
the howsse’’ was bestowed ‘* unto auncyent 
custom with roddes,’’ but by 1603 a more 
elaborate implement was in use, for that year 
we have the item, ‘‘ paid to the Goldsmythe 
for amending the Corrector vIIjd.”’ The 
‘**Corrector’’ did not last long. In 1604-5 
the Court had again to buy ‘‘2 whippes for 
correction xIIIjd, while a precept of 1611, 
issued by royal authority, and complaining of 
the ‘‘apparell used by manye apprentises,” 
and ‘*the inordynate pryde of mayde ser- 
vaunts and women servaunts in their excesse 
of apparell and follye in variete of newe fash- 
ions,” required stern enforcement. But if the 
Court flogged its apprentices, it saw that their 
masters did not ‘‘ give them unlawfull correc- 
tion,’’ that they were duly trained in ‘* bar- 
binge and surgery,’ that they were not kept 
‘**Jowsie,’? but maintained ‘‘ with sufficient 
meate, drynck, and apparell,’’ and that cove- 
nant servants were not ‘‘ myssused in their 
boxe money.’’ Ordinances of 1556, and again 
of 1566, forbid the letting out of the Hall *‘ for 
weddings, sportes, or games therein, or playes, 
or dauncinge, or for any other like entente’’ 
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of the City. Nevertheless, there were occa- 
sional dispensations, as on October 10, 1570, 
‘‘when Margaret yt was Mr. Vaughan his 
mayde is graunted to kepe one Sonday her 
wedyng in the hall and no more.” The prac- 
tice was not extinct in 1708, as the clerk was 
then entitled to a fee of £1 ‘*for the use of 
the Hall for funeralls, country feasts, or wed- 
dings.’”’ 


The change is great indeed since those 
days when the craft of Barbinge was actu- 
ally put before that of surgery, or what 
was then accounted surgery — dressing 
gunshot wounds with boiling oil, removing 
limbs with black hot knives, and other 
enormities of which our generation has no 
experience, while, as for the drugs, the 
veriest old village crone’s nostrums to-day 
are more scientific, less loathsome, and 
more useful. In those days the mortality 
of London stood, it is said, at eighty per 
thousand against the sixteen or seventeen 
which we have lived to look upon as the 
normal figure, though, of course, much of 
this improvement cannot be credited to 
advances in surgery and medicine, but to 
improvements in food, hygienic surround- 
ings, and, let us hope, in some degree to 
better morals and a higher religious tone. 

The Barber surgeons basked in the 
favor of the court and long kept up their 
connection with the royal family, as in- 
deed did other city companies of the 
time. So, at any rate, Mr. Sidney Young 
tells us: — 


In 1603 the barbers received ‘‘the most 
high and mightie Prince James’”’ upon his 
entry into the City ‘tin greater number and 
more statelie and sumtious shew ”’ than in any 
former pageant. James harassed the com- 
panies for the plantation of Ulster, and under 
his son we have surgeons despatched ‘‘ for the 
cureing of the wounded souldiers that come 
from the Isle of Rea.” Still the Barbers 
flourished in the earlier years of Charles. 
They made divers contributions for the ran- 
som of surgeons ‘‘ captivated and enthrawled 
under the slaverye of the Turke,’’ and at the 
request of ‘* William, Lord Bishopp of Lon- 
don,” afterwards Archbishop Laud, for ‘‘ the 
repairs of the decayes of St. Pawles Church.” 
In 1636 they employ ‘‘ his Mat.’s Surveigher,”’ 
Inigo Jones, to build them an anatomy theatre, 
and they celebrated the dedication thereof in 
1638 by a great banquet to “‘the Lords of ye 
privye Counsell and other Lords and persons 
of State,’? many curious items for which still 
appear in their books. The theatre itself was 
built because the ‘* Anathomyes ”’ were in the 
cook’s way, ‘*a great annoyance to the tables, 
dresser boardes, and utensills in or. upper 
kitchin,’’ as a grisly minute runs. The same 
year (1638) they paid a long bill for brasses, 
rings, ‘* swiffles,’”’ and chains for chaining up, 


|new Library.”’ 
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‘‘or bookes and auntient Manuscripts in or 
‘*Ship-money”’ had been 
paid to Elizabeth in 1596. In 1638 it is paid 
again with some demur. In November the 
Company were fined in the Star Chamber, and 


|in April, 1639, surgeons are pressed for the 


King’s service in Scotland. Then come 
forced loans by ‘‘order of the Lords and 
Commons,” and sales of plate to meet them, 
the tendering of the covenant to the Company, 
the erasure of the oath of allegiance from the 
oath of admission (March 19, 1649), and of 
the Royal Arms from the insignia, a ‘‘ gift ’’ 
to the ‘* Chaireman to the Committee for the 
Army,’’ charges expended in procuring a Pro- 
tection from the Lord General, payments for 
seats in church on days of humiliation and 
thanksgiving, and presently disbursements 
‘*when the Lord Protector was enterteined by 
the Citie.”’ The Court itself became infected 
with the Puritan austerity. In 1647 it cut the 
hair of a ‘‘sawcy’”’ apprentice, the same, 
‘* being ondecently long,’’ and disbursed three 
shillings ‘‘ for mending the corrector ¢wiéce.’’ 

After the Restoration we find the Company, 
as examiners of naval surgeons, in close rela- 
tions with the Navy Office. Thus, on Audit- 
day, 1664-5, there was ‘‘ given to Mr. Pepis 
his man that day Is.,”’ and the year previously 
‘*Mr. Pepis’’ himself attended a lecture in 
the theatre, and ‘‘ had a fine dinner and good 
learned company,’’? many ‘‘ Doctors of Phi- 
sique,’’ and was “‘used with extraordinary re- 
spect.” The terrible ‘‘ visitacion ’’ of 1665-6 
leaves its marks upon the Company’s books, 
and the great fire burnt down their hall. We 
have the surrender of their charter in 1684, 
after the guo warranéo had issued against the 
city, and a somewhat fulsome address of 
thanks to James II. for the ** Declaration of 
Indulgence ’’ in 1687. Three years later the 
Company atoned for their servility by press- 
ing forty surgeons’ mates ‘‘for their Majes- 
ties’ service in Ireland.’”? In 1710 a surgeon 
out of Lancashire refuses the oath of allegi- 
ance. In 1714 the Barbers are bidden to be 
in readiness ‘‘ with their ornaments of tri- 
umph ”’ to welcome ‘‘ our Most Gratious Lord 
King George upon his comeing into this king. 
dome.’’ In1735 they drink seventy-nine gal. 
lons of wine at a sitting. In 1741 ‘‘Sr Robt 
Walpole ”’ gives them a buck, and they buy a 
** Punch Laddle,”’ and we have just read in 
the medical journals that this grant of a buck 
continued: until our own generation. 


For thirty years, the profession which 
has seen such changes has been a great 
favorite with the middle classes, and thou- 
sands of perplexed parents have turned 
to it as a fitting field for the abilities of 


their sons. All liberal callings are now 
seriously overstocked, and matters are 
rapidly getting worse ; while in the army, 
the established Church, and at the bar the 
pressure is exceedingly great. In one im- 
| portant particular the popular estimate of 
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medicine differs soto ce@lo from that of | 
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foundation for the belief. Let.us see what 


other professions, for while it is generally | explanation can be offered. Whenever a 


recognized that the army can hardly be 
said to Aeep those who enter in, at least 
not for some years, and the bar and the 
Church are little more to be depended on 
as a certain and regular source of income, 
it seems often to be thought that physic 
provides splendid opportunities for any 
number of imperfectly educated and very 
ordinary lads, and the money emoluments 
are enormously exaggerated. Many per- 
sons frankly admit that physic is not an 
agreeable calling, and that the work is 
responsible and engrossing, but they 
nevertheless fancy that a diploma is a 
sure passport not merely to a livelihood, 
but to opulence, and that good openings 
are easily found in any number. The ex- 
perience of medical practitioners does not 
confirm this view. Of course, a man nec- 
essarily knows the difficulties of his own 
calling better than he does those of others ; 
and nothing is more common than to under- 
estimate the drawbacks of other walks 
of life. It is sometimes asserted that, in 


proportion to the large pecuniary returns 
expected from medical practice, doctors 
are not, as a rule, equal in attainments and 
training to the other professional classes, 


and that an inferior man will get a larger 
income as a general practitioner than in any 
other liberal calling. On such a point itis 
not easy to speak positively, but according 
to the writer’s experience —a sufficiently 
large and varied one — successful prac- 
titioners are almost invariably able men 
with a competent professional education 
and great self-reliance and knowledge of 
character. It has been estimated, with 
much show of reason, that hardly one 
medical man in forty rises to professional 
eminence and social dignity. If that is 
so, even moderate success must be the 
exception. 

No data exist for forming a thoroughly 
trustworthy estimate of the earnings of 
doctors, and as they cannot be ascertained 
with the same precision as those of offi- 
cers and clergymen, the best informed 
may easily go far astray. Still, facts 
enough exist to throw some light on this 
point, and properly used, they would seem 
to demand a reconsideration of the opinion 
generally held, But it may be objected: 
How comes it, unless that opinion is cor- 
rect, that the wealthier classes hold such 
erroneous views? Surely if it is thought 
—and most people do think so— that an 
steady young doctor can almost infallibly 
get a good income at once in any part of 
the Three Kingdoms, there must be some 





rich man is ill he sends for a practitioner 
of standing, and gives him much trouble, 
and often makes great inroads on his time 
for weeks and months, and when at the 
end of a long attendance, he receives a bill 
of £40, £80, £100, or, in very rare cases, 
£150, he jumps to the conclusion that 
physic is a most lucrative calling, quite 
overlooking the enormous amount of at- 
tention the doctor has given him — the 
mere visits sometimes not representing 
one quarter of the time needed to go and 
return — and forgetting that not one prac- 
titioner in five has any rich patients at all, 
while the very man who has charged him 
£100 for six months’ untiring care has 
perhaps only got £3 or £4 from a poorer 
client for the same amount of attention. 
Half a successful doctor’s income is some- 
times drawn from three or four families; 
this is especially the case in village and 
open country practice, but is not without 
its parallel in towns. For three years and 
a half a single wealthy family, whom we 
had to visit once or twice a day regularly 
all the time — and for eighteen months we 
did not once sleep away from home, so as 
always to be within immediate call — paid 
us several times as much as we got from 
all the rest of our work. One of the most 
disagreeable features of medical practice 
is that the rich are often and almost neces- 
sarily charged sums enormously in excess 
of any money value which the doctor’s 
time can be supposed to have, while the 
poor, from their indigence, pay fees that 
would hardly satisfy a ploughman. No 
medical man can escape a vast amount of 
practically unpaid work; if a hospital 
physician or surgeon, he does it, without 
any pretence at remuneration, in the ordi- 
nary routine of his hospital duties, while, 
if a club or parish doctor, he gets his full 
share of it. In our own case we have 
paid thousands of visits and gone hun- 
dreds of long journeys without always 
getting thanks, much less any remunera- 
tion, and as for unpaid prescriptions, they 
have reached a very high figure for several 
years past. In short, the problem how to 
supply the masses with competent medical 
practitioners at fees not beyond the means 
of the poor is not yet solved, and is ap- 
parently insoluble. We do not think that 
any other case could be cited of highly 
educated men, expected to live up toa 
certain standard and compelled to spend 
large sums in carrying on their occupa- 
tion, being so often in the direct employ 
of the very poor. Hence the difficulties 
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of hospital, club, and parish practice ; 
hence, too, the bickerings over med- 
ical accounts, when the poor sufferer is 
charged £3 or £4 for services honestly 
worth five times that amount, but which 
the indigent invalid, accustomed to think 
in pence, considers enormously over- 
charged ; hence, again, the burden of bad 
debts which weighs down most doctors to 
the ground. 

Nothing is more touching than the enor- 
mous amount of trouble which medical 
practitioners will sometimes take on behalf 
of clients who never will, and sometimes 
never can, pay anything. When we were 
in London we knew a man, now a rising 
physician in a South Wales town, who was 
always ready to go to any case of emer- 
gency the moment he was called. We have 
sent for him in the middle of the night, 
and he has hurried to our assistance with- 
out a moment’s delay—always coming in 
cheerful, full of resources, and ready to 
help to any extent, and as long as needed. 
We have known this man, though the heir 
of a large fortune, attend confinements in 
out-of-the-way Weish villages, sometimes 
by himself, lighting the fire, cooking the 
food, making the bed, and washing the 
baby. Such work is not pleasant, but such 
kindly services as these goa long way to 
atone for the irritability often shown when 
a brother practitioner gets a well-to-do 
client, to whom his discarded rival consid- 
ers he has a vested right. 

Before dealing with the emoluments of 
successful practitioners, we will say a few 
words as to the ordinary routine of a doc- 
tor’s life, as it is well to understand ex- 
actly what lies before any one entering 
upor it. Only a small percentage of the 
young men commencing medical studies 
are well born and affluent, so that the 
profession has a far smaller percentage of 
persons of high rank and ample means 
than the bar, the Church, and the army; 
although, even in the army, the number of 
these gilded sons of fortune is not very 
large. The rank and file, however, of 
medical practitioners are fully as well con- 
nected as average clergymen, lawyers, 
and officers, while we venture to assert 
that the large body of semi-educated non- 
university men, often of very humble an- 
tecedents, which accounts tor two-fifths 
of the clergy of the National Church, has 
hardly any counterpart in medicine, at any 
rate among the practitioners who have 
commenrced practice during the past thirty 
years. Medical men, without including 
peers or sons of peers in their ranks, rep- 
resent a fair grade of the middle classes, 





and have almost invariably had superior 
advantages of education and social inter 
course. When the doctor is moderately 
successful and well-to-do he easily holds 
his own in the competition of life in the 
liberal callings, though few even among 
consulting physicians are recognized as 
being in “the county,” and not many 
move on terms of equality in those nar- 
row circles which comprise the judges, 
the bishops, and the deans, distinguished 
military and naval officers, and writers of 
national eminence. 

The discomforts of practice are always 
great ; and, without attempting to magnify 
them or to underrate those of other call- 
ings, they are very acutely felt. Thestrain 
is sometimes terrible. Broken nights and 
frequent exposure to rain, wind, and cold, 
are added to regular business hours of 
work, that may commence at seven or eight 
in the morning and go on till midnight. 
Often, indeed, the doctor, especially in 
large towns, labors bravely but unsuccess- 
fully against time, vainly trying to over- 
take his work, going without his meals, 
and starting four and even six times a day 
on his weary rounds. In towns of any 
size, indeed, he hardly pretends to have 
fixed hours for anything, or to go regular 
rounds; he is on the rush all day long. 
This, however, of itself, is not a matter of 
complaint; for it only means press of 
work, and he would complain still more 
sharply had heless todo. Were tise work 
reasonably well remunerated, it would be 
bearable, but its drawbacks deserve con- 
sideration. In the first place, the busy 
practitioner is always in harness — he can- 
not cast his duties from him night or day. 
Holidays he hardly ever knows; those he 
has are spoiled by telegrams to return 
home, by pre-occupation, and worry. Only 
the doctor in actual practice can fully un- 
derstand what the pressure of the work 
often is. Nota day is free, not an hour. 
A single case of severe illness, with its 
possible urgent calls, and grinding anx- 
iety, may tie a man, very far from suc- 
cessful or prosperous, for weeks. There 
comes a most pressing invitation to lunch 
at a great house some way off, but the 
doctor must decline it, because a client is 
so ill that he dare not be away from home 
an hour longer than absolutely necessary. 
A week later he has an opportunity of 
seeing something he wants very much to 
see, but though his patient is now better, 
he dare not think of it, as it would mean 
being out a large part of the day. Even 
were he to go, and nothing went wrong, 
half his pleasure would be lost by the con 
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viction that he ought to be at home. Yet 
this patient, more likely than not, never 
shows one particle of gratitude, and would 
be surprised to learn what sacrifices had 
been made for him. The ordinary routine 
is often severe enough — thousands of re- 
spectable practitioners are always busy 
dispensing or seeing poor patients in the 
early morning, at midday, and the whole 
evening. Tothis constant drudgery there 
is no intermission—out-door amuse- 
ments, visiting, entertaining, and other 
relaxations are simply impossible and are 
unattempted. We have known men who 
had not left home for a single day in 
twenty or even thirty years, while thou- 
sands more, even in these times, when 
holidays are quite an institution, have one 
short, broken, uncomfortable holiday every 
third, fourth, or seventh year. We speak 
from knowledge and experience when we 
say that eight years may pass without a 
fortnight’s holiday. The long changes of 
the clergy, and the vacations of the bar- 
rister, are wholly unknown; the nose is 
ever to the grindstone, and no one so lives 
in his professional duties as the ordinary 
doctor. This is equally true of many 
practitioners of the highest eminence in 
the largest towns; they seldom see a 


friend and hardly once a year go out for 


an evening. An eminent Dublin physi- 
cian told us that in forty years he had only 
twice for a few days left home, while on 
two occasions that he invited us to dinner 
he was called away, and we had the dinner 
but not our dear old friend’s society. A 
Birmingham surgeon of distinction had 
not for years been out for an evening, 
when his daughters, with much difficulty, 
persuaded him to go to a place of amuse- 
ment; he had hardly reached the assem- 
bly-room when he was sent for. He was 
induced to take tickets several times soon 
after, and with the same result; he posi- 
tively could not go out for an evening 
without being called for. Every doctor 
knows the irregular hours, the frequent 
urgent and impatient calls, and the inter- 
ruptions which, if they do not make life 
intolerably wearisome, rob it of more than 
half its enjoyment. The late second visit, 
which he is told will only mean a few min- 
utes, is one of the doctor’s worst miseries 
—an hour, or even two, and sometimes 
three may be lost, and the weary, elderly 
practitioner — for it is he who generally 
comes in for the two visits a-day patients 
— is completely exhausted by a visit 
which, to the sufferer and his friends, 
seems a trifle hardly worth mentioning. 
Mainly, no doubt, as a result of this pre- 
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occupation and worry, it is very rare to 
find medical men attending public gather- 
ings in any numbers; forty clergymen 
may be counted for each doctor, and, still 
more remarkable, the disciples of physic 
are seldom found to have the serene man- 
ners and good humor of the more fortunate 
classes. The high spirits, the hearty en- 
joyment, which the country rector out for 
a holiday so often shows, are exceptional 
in the surgeon out for his change; the 
latter takes things far less easily ; a glance 
discloses that he is weighed down by the 
problems of existence, that he is less ur- 
bane, sharper tempered, rougher tongued, 
less cultured, and less capable of unre- 
served enjoyment. Something may be 
due to the narrower resources of the 
doctor, who, though he may earn more, 
has usually a smaller private income than 
the rector or the colonel, and consequently 
takes a lower place in good society and, 
indeed, sees far less of it. 

The difficulties of active practice are 
not few; the uncertainty in making out 
what is the matter with the sufferer is 
sometimes great ;' the symptoms are often 
exceedingly perplexing and the ablest 
practitioner can hardly form a trustworthy 
opinion as to their character. This ur- 
certainty as to the nature of the complaint 
and the course it will run is most trying, 
and wears the medical attendant out. No 
practitioner — we care not what his emi- 
nence or ability — could truthfully say 
that he had not repeatedly made serious 
mistakes, especially as to the probable 
course and duration of an illness. In spite 
of the marvellous advances of the medical 
art, it must be confessed that in a consid- 
erable percentage of cases, more than 
many men would care to confess, this un- 
certainty continues, and the doctor cannot 
for the life of him tell what is the matter. 
When this happens his hypothetical prog- 
nosis is probably wrong ; or sometimes he 
takes a gloomy view, and prepares the 
sufferer for evil, of which, after months of 
unremitting attention, he discovers that 
there is no danger. At other times he 
takes a favorable view, and buoys up the 
friends, until some day he is startled and 
shocked by a contretemps for which he 
was wholly unprepared, and for which he 
had not been able to warn the family. 
The ablest men are not exempt from these 
disheartening and painful uncertainties. 
A hospital surgeon of great eminence and 
astuteness was hastily called to a young 
man of rank, the son of a very distin- 
guished county family. The sufferer had 
been kicked at football, but the surgeon 
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saw no cause for alarm. After a long ex- 
amination, and after cheering up the fam- 
ily, who were not particularly distressed, 
he left the young man lying on a sofa ap- 
parently not much the worse for the injury. 
When the surgeon returned a few hours 
later from a long round he learnt to his 
chagrin that his patient had suddenly ex- 
pired —and that a bitter rival had been 
hastily summoned. The friends were nat- 
urally furious, and the subsequent loss of 
practice represented a very large sum. 
In the next place the difficulty of getting 
the patient’s full confidence is often very 
serious. Some people never respect or 
like any medical adviser, and the doctor 
finds that his attendance upon persons of 
this type is disagreeable and mortifying; 
he is perpetually on therns, and his visits 
give him even less satisfaction than they 
do his clients, who some day uncere- 
moniously dismiss him to call in some one 
else. Experienced practitioners assert 
that this class of patients is greatly on the 
increase. There are fewer and fewer peo- 
ple who make friends of their doctor, and 
treat him with confidence, while there are 
more and more who regard him asa_ nui- 
sance, begrudge his fees, make him under- 
stand his dependence on his employers, 
and, whenever an opportunity occurs, 
wantonly wound his feelings. If this be 
so, it may be because of the increased 
number of uneducated people of wealth, 
the mouveaux riches. A sensitive man 
feels such conduct acutely, and is not dis- 
posed to make light of it; although the 
bold practitioner may take matters with a 
high hand, and openly resent affronts, but 
with the almost certain penalty of being 
summarily dismissed. 

What again of the vast army of “inva- 
lids,” male and female? People of this 
class are exacting and unsatisfactory. 
They waste an hour giving the doctor the 
minutest details, going into symptoms, 
describing complaints that have no exist- 
ence, and then looking for sympathy and 
skilful treatment. Self-centred, selfish, 
idle, and heartless — their management, to 
speak plainly, demands a world of tact. 
A patient said to us the other day that he 
had three thousand prescriptions in his 
desk; he is a strong man of forty-two, 
without a complaint, who has consulted 
scores of physicians; this is his occupa- 
tion. An extreme case, doubtless, but 
cases more or less resembling this are not 
atalluncommon. The weariness of listen- 
ing to such a sufferer’s incoherent tale of 
misery is not to be described; nothing 
stops him; every detail must be given 





with as great circumlocution and diffuse- 
ness as possible —deliberation and pro- 
lixity mark every step in the conference, 
Should the doctor be so ill-advised as to 
ask a question, it leads the patient off in 
another direction. Such people are deaf 
to hints; they want to tell their tale, and 
they will not be cut short. 

What we have said — and we have not 
exaggerated — will show that whatever 
may be its emoluments and advantages, a 
medical career is very engrossing, very 
harassing often, and peculiarly trying. 
Relaxations are not commonly to be looked 
for — gardening, visiting, literary work, 
reading with pupils, and the pleasures of 
congenial society can rarely be indulged 
in, certainly not by the busy, successful 
surgeon. True, the work may not always 
be hard and constant, but then the emolu- 
ments are small, while it is so spread over 
the day, and so uncertain, that there is no 
opportunity or inclination to turn to other 
pursuits. This is the routine of the gen- 
eral practitioner’s life. When one comes 
to hospital physicians and surgeons, and 
the medical teachers of the metropolis and 
the larger provincial towns, the strain is 
still more terrible, and hundreds of miles 
have to be travelled over every week, 
while a thousand hospital patients may 
have to be seen, in some sort of fashion, 
in that time. 

So far our readers will follow us pa- 
tiently. They will admit the uncertainty 
of the medical art, and perhaps will make 
merry over it; and they will not deny the 
exacting nature of the duties, the irregular 
hours, and the terribleness of that déte 
noir, the invalid ; but they will neverthe- 
less contend, notwithstanding all its draw- 
backs, that the calling is on the whole 
highly remunerated, and that of all men 
the doctor can most certainly count on the 
reward which sweetens labor. Before 
dealing with the compensations of practice 
—and there are compensations — we will 
try to ascertain what income an average 
practitioner can count upon; and we think 
that on this point we can give some facts 
that will be startling. 

No doctor dares proclaim to the world 
that he is earning little. The briefless 
barrister, the curate dependent on his 
stipend, the officer of slender fortune, are 
pitied, not usually blamed, but the ill-paid 
surgeon cannot appeal to the public for 
sympathy. If he complains of small fees, 
he is told that he should charge more, as 
though the clerk and the shopman could 
meet heavy bills. If he candidly con- 


fesses that he is not fully occupied, people 
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retort: “Of course not, other men are | 
greater favorites.” No small number of | 
dull preachers and inefficient clergy are 
credited with working hard, and forgiven 
their want of talent because of their good- 
ness. But incompetence in the medical 
man is, of course, a fatal fault. Occupied 
and worried more than most other profes- 
sional men, with shorter and more uncer- 
tain holidays, a smaller chance of State 
rewards, and less social consideration, the 
doctor ought to have better pay than other 
professional men. Some doctors, indeed, 
are very highly paid. But the remunera- 
tion of the average medical man is much 
less than is commonly supposed. Except 
among consultants of eminence, when 
medical practitioners succeed to large for- 
tunes, as not a few do, sooner or later, the 
rule is to give up active work altogether, 
a rich man seldom liking the trying rou- 
tine of general practice, and not always 
that of the pure physician. 

A friend of ours, an Edinburgh M.D., 
the son of a general officer, took a house 
in a Liverpool suburb, after having been 
some time a house surgeon in that city. 
In three years he did not receive one far- 
thing — not a single paying patient ever 
darkened his doors. Another friend of 
ours, living ina leading London thorough- 
fare had one patient in seven years. One 
of the most polished and accomplished 
hospital surgeons we know, a man of 
mark in a midland town, received £29 in 
a crowded thoroughfare in that town in 
his first year; a second, in another flour- 
ishing town, in a very busy street, £16; 
both took capital houses, and were ready 
to attend any one; indeed, they asked no 
questions, and hurried off to any sender; 
both were considered to make a good 
start. The second honorary physician to 
one of the leading provincial hospitals, in 
a town with only one consulting physician 
besides himself, got in twelve years 
£1,100, but we have little doubt that our 
friend’s rent and taxes could hardly have 
come toless than £1,800. This gentleman 
was hard-working, tall, handsome, and 
accomplished, a graduate in arts and med- 
icine in high honors, and even his rivals 
admitted that he was no ordinary man. 

But many men buy a practice or a part- 
nership. What then? A good partner- 
ship costs from £500 to £4,000, besides, 
generally, considerable demands for fur- 
nishing and the current expenses of the 
first two years ; a practice costs as much 
to buy, so that to start well means little 





less than the command of £3,000; nor is 
there any cheaper way of going to work. | 
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Unfortunately, many men have not the 
command of three thousand pence. 

When we come to even the highest class 
of general practice in the great towns, the 
gross receipts are less than commonly 
supposed. The following speaks vol- 
umes: A friend, a man of good position 
socially, and of very handsome presence, 
was a partner in one of the best practices 
in London ; the connection had been made 
by very distinguished men, and is no com- 
mon one ; that practice brought in £3,400 
gross a year. We do not know our friend’s 
share, probably a thousand a year. He. 
was there about twelve years; he has only 
young children, and is very economical. 
So much, however, went in rent, taxes, 
horses, servants, cabs and carriages, drugs 
and instruments, that he assures us that 
he spent £4,000 more than his receipts 
— say £350 a year above his share, and 
he adds that it was a rush night and 
day ail the year through —the life of a 
slave. 

Some of our readers, dazzled by the 
excessively heavy fees sometimes re- 
ceived by eminent London and Provincial 
consultants and specialists, will be ready 
to object to our statements, and will con- 
tend that although a general practitioner 
may not have very splendid prospects, a 
consultant is in a far different positon. 
This may be true ; but how many men have 
it in them to become famous? One might 
as well expect all the contributors to a 
good class magazine to become as illustri- 
ous as Mrs, Oliphant, or John Tyndall, or 
Richard Doddridge Blackmore. Compe- 
tent and experienced authorities assert 
that the average remuneration of the gen- 
eral practitioner is very considerably in 
excess of that of the specialist or con- 
sultant ; the latter occasionally does well ; 
he aims high, but the chances are many 
against him. If he makes a name, his 
rewards are large, and his anxieties corre- 
spondingly tremendous ; but if he fails, his 
failure is complete. Leading consultants 
are men of commanding ability and high 
academical reputation, or they have large 
means, or they are drawn from the flower 
of the most successful practitioners. As 
a consultant it takes no common man with 
no ordinary advantages to make a figure. 
There are hundreds of consultants, who, 
for all they get, might as well go a tour 
round the world. As for specialists —a 
great metropolitan oculist, a fellow student 
of ours, tells us there are now seventy in 
London alone, and of these only twelve, he 
believes, have any reputation or profes 
sional standing. 
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At the present day there are among 
club and parish doctors in country places 
hundreds of public schoolmen and Oxford 
and Cambridge graduates, a fair percent- 
age of the latter having taken honors or 
been scholars of their colleges. Immense 
sums are spent on medical education — 
eight and nine years not uncommonly being 
passed at one of the universities, and in 
medical training proper, and then, when 
the young doctor, with the M.A. and M.B. 
after his name, which adorn so large a 
proportion of the younger men, looks 
around him, what is he to do?—buy a 
practice, or fight his way slowly, painfully, 
and sadly ; and to what? 

What the prospects of consulting or 
specialist practice are a few facts will 
show. It has been calculated, on good 
grounds, by a high authority, that such a 
great city and ‘important centre as Bir- 
mingham would hardly fully employ more 
than four consulting physicians, as many 
specialists, and two pure surgeons. If 


this estimate is accepted, and it probably 
errs on the side of liberality rather than 
of deficiency, when allowance is made for 
small country towns, remote rural dis- 
tricts,and poor mining and manufacturing 
populations, it would hardly seem as 
though even this wealthy and overcrowded 


country of ours could fully employ more 
than three hundred physicians, as many 
specialists of one sort or another, and one 
hundred and fifty pure surgeons —the 
fact is, the work is not forthcoming. Not 
every sufferer wants a second opinion, or 
requires an operation to be performed. 
But are the average emoluments of 
ordinary practice large or even sufficient ? 
If an advertisement is inserted for an as- 
sistant — and a medical man’s assistant is 
ina wholly different position from a curate, 
socially and as regards the amount of work 
—and £100 a year is offered, forty an- 
swers are received, many of them from 
experienced men, no longer very young, 
so that there are evidently many men of 
some standing in the field glad of any 
employment. On telling a friend that we 
were engaged on this paper, he informed 
us that not many years ago a well qualified 
medical man of spotless character, the son 
of a cathedral dignitary, took charge of 
our friend’s father’s practice; the locum 
tenens had only one shirt, and was touch- 





of importance, though the salary may not 
exceed £50 a year, and the appointment 
will probably not lead to anything, a hun- 
dred applicants will come forward, among 
whom there may be several university 
men of good standing, so that in such a 
competition the possession of ordinary 
diplomas counts for little more than waste 
paper. In our own acquaintance, forty- 
eight well qualified men competed for a 
house-surgeoncy worth £100 a year; and 
the successful candidate, after stopping 
four or five years in the town, found no 
opening for practice, and went elsewhere. 
Moreover, the number of candidates is 
only a fraction of the unemployed prac- 
titioners who would apply, had they any 
local influence. 

Twelve hundred men qualify every year 
in the United Kingdom ; a large and rap- 
idly increasing percentage are Oxford, 
Cambridge, or Trinity College, Dublin, 
graduates, while the London and Scotch 
universities send out a very strong con- 
tingent. As only six hundred deaths 
occur among registered practitioners, the 
candidates for employment are vastly in 
excess of the additional requirements due 
to growing wealth and increasing popula- 
tion. but it must not be forgotten that in 
less than a generation the general death 
rate of the country has fallen at least six 
per thousand, and the sick rate in still 
larger measure. Heaven be thanked for 
this! but it tells hard on the dectors ; and 
when it is remembered that hospitals are 
springing up like mushrooms, and the 
country is being covered by cheap benefit 
clubs, which are certainly not confined to 
laboring men, it can be shown that three- 
fourths of the sick are attended gratui- 
tously at the hospitals, or pay a nominal 
sum to club doctors. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it will not surprise any one 
that a paying practice is increasingly hard 
to get; how hard, facts will show, though, 


| as a set-off, the very rich pay much heavier 


fees than they did forty, or even thirty 
years ago. 

Three years ago, Dr. Paget Thurstan, a 
Cambridge graduate and scholar of his 
college, then of Tunbridge Wells, under- 


| took some tedious and exhaustive inqui- 
|ries, which attracted a good deal of 


attention in the daily and weekly press. 
He took a hundred and seventy-five prac- 


ingly grateful for a little employment; it| tices advertised in the Lancet — particu- 
supplied him with food and shelter. So| lars of these being fully given. Perhaps 
also in the case of a paid hospital appoint- | half the medical men in England are not 
ment, even if that pay is simply board and | in actual independent practice, and those 
lodging, from six to sixty candidates offer who have no practice worth the name 
themselves, and should the hospital be one | would rarely try to sell; moreover, many 
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sellers are successful men of long stand- 
ing, retiring from ill-health, age, or suc- 
cession to ample private means. The 
average gross value of these one hundred 
and seventy-five practices was given as 
£625, and Dr. Paget Thurstan accepted 
that as substantially correct — although 
from inquiries which we have made, we 
should unhesitatingly say that the adver- 
tised gross value is generally put at a very 
high figure, and in several cases that we 
have investigated, we have been convinced 
that fifty per cent. should be taken off. 
Doctors always return the gross value, so 
that the cost of drugs, instruments, books, 
assistants, dispensers, horses, carriages, 
cabs, and railway fare must be deducted 
to get at the netor trueincome. Doctors, 
too, often pay heavy rent and taxes far in 
excess of their net income. Dr. Paget 
Thurstan made reasonable allowance for 
working charges and excessive expendi- 
ture, and found that the mean net annual 
value was £355. Seventy-three of these 
practices were country ones, that is in vil- 
lages, and their gross advertised mean 
value was £442. When allowance is 


made for the large number of house sur- 
geons, qualified assistants, men without 
salable connection, struggling, consulting 
physicians, ship surgeons, and we know 


not what besides, the net income is cut 
down by this distinguished and reliable 
writer to an average of £200 a year for all 
the medical men pretending to work in 
some sort of way, a professional income 
probably equal to that of the clergy and 
of officers, and larger than barristers earn ; 
but £200 a year does not seem much for 
all the worry, confinement, and perplexity 
of medical practice. Nevertheless, if a 
man starts without friends and means he 
will not ina dozen years get a gross in- 
come of even £200, The doctor cannot 
advertise ; partnerships and practices have 
a substantial market value; appointments 
are practically locked up, and not to be 
got, and the penniless young surgeon al- 
most infallibly comes to grief. Even able 
men of means, surrounded by relations, 
and starting in good houses in places 
where they are well known and ready to 
do any kind of work — going anywhere, 
night or day — will hardly succeed in get- 
ting £50 in their first two years. But, as 
in all else the more money a man has the 
more he will earn; while the more urgent 
his necessities the less chance he has of 
getting on. 

Henry Fielding made the same obser- 
vation in “Tom Jones,” showing that 
“English society has altered little in a cen- 
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tury and a quarter. Worse than all, there 
are not a few competent practitioners of 
good education and great industry, who, 
though willing to undertake anything hon- 
orable, do not receive £2,000 in twenty 
years; for if a man does not make a good 
start he cannot possibly get into the run- 
ning, and he must live on his creditors, or 
on his friends, or drift into the over-full 
ranks of indigent assistants and the broken 
down. Those who know the iow streets 
of large towns have seen something of this 
numerous class of unfortunates, who are 
not always intemperate and worthless, and 
certainly are very far from necessarily 
incompetent and unskilful. 

The most costly and tedious way of 
making a position, that is of earning an 
income, is to put one’s name.on a door- 
plate, and wait patiently till the public 
find out one’s merits. Rival practitioners, 
who have paid heavily for their connec- 
tions, and regard their clients as so much 
private property, will take very good care 
that your merits shall not soon be found 
out, indeed, they will hardly recognize you 
as a member of their profession, until 
your growing reputation forces them to 
do so. 


But if medicine is exacting and trying, 
if its rewards are frequently small and 
disappointing, its professors, from the 
very force of circumstances, and the im- 
possibility of brooding over their per- 
sonal troubles and ailments, suffer less 
from ennui and depression of spirits than 
any other class. They have also the 
most singular opportunities of getting to 
know human nature thoroughly, and among 
them keen observers and kind hearts 
abound. When received, as they fre- 
quently are, as friends, when their visits 
are a pleasure to their clients, and these 
clients confide in them, their position is 
not only most influential but very enviable. 
No medical man could without impropri- 
ety have written the following passage, 
nor could any clothe his thoughts in lan- 
guage so polished and graceful. Canon 
Liddon has in a single page, and in a pas- 
sage of surpassing beauty and truth, given 
his view of the case, and we venture to 
believe that it might be read and remem- 
bered with decided benefit bv all medical 
practitioners. 


And lastly, the profession of medicine is 
from the nature—1I had almost dared to say 
from the necessity — of the case a teacher of 
benevolence. Otten we have witnessed the 
transformation — one of the most striking and 
beautiful to be seen in life—by which the 
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medical student becomes the medical practi- 
tioner. We may have known a medical stu- 
dent who is reckless, selfish, or worse, and 
we presently behold him as a medical practi- 
tioner, leading a more unselfish and devoted 
life than any other member of society. What, 
we ask, is this something akin surely to minis- 
terial ordination, which has wrought this alto- 
gether surprising change — which has brought 
with it such an inspiration of tenderness and 
sympathy? The answer apparently is, that 
now, as a practitioner, he approaches human 
suffering from a new pointof view. As a stu- 
dent, he looked upon it as something to be 
observed, discussed, analyzed, if possible, any- 
how lectured upon, anyhow examined in. As 
a practitioner, he is absorbed by the idea that 
it is something to be relieved. This new 
point of view, so profoundly Christian, will 
often take possession of a man’s whole moral 
nature, and give it nothing less than a totally 
new direction; and thus, as a rule, the med- 
ical practitioner is at once a master and a 
teacher of the purest benevolence. This is 
true of those great heads and lights of the 
profession, whose names are household words 
in all the universities of Europe, and who 
have some part of their reward, at any rate, in 
a homage which neither wealth nor birth can 
possibly command; but it is even more true, 
at least in this country, in the case also of 
many practitioners of whom the public takes 
no note, and pre-eminently so in the case of 
the obscure country doctor, whose sphere of 
fame is his parish or his neighborhood, and 
upon whom the sun of publicity rarely or never 
sheds its rays. His life is passed chiefly in 
the homes of the very poor, and in acts of the 
kindliest and most self-sacrificing service. 
For him the loss of rest, and the loss of 
health, is too ofien nothing less than the law 
of his work, and as he pursues his career, so 
glorious, yet so humble, trom da:.to day, his 
left hand rarely knows what his right hand 
doeth; and yet such men as these, in the words 
of Ecclesiasticus, maintain the state of the 
world, while all their desire is in the work of 
their craft. They pour oil or wine, as can, or 
do, few or none others, into the gaping wounds 
of our social system. They bind and heal, 
not merely the limbs of their patients, but the 
more formidable fractures which separate 
class from class; and unless He, whem with 
honor we worship on the throne in Heaven, 
is very unlike all that He was eighteen hun- 
dred years ago on earth, such lives as these 
must be, in not a few cases, very welcome in- 
deed to Him, if only for the reason that they 
are so like one very conspicuous feature of 
His own. 

There are times when the physician has 
power for good or evil almost exceeding 
that of any other man. When the mind of 
ihe patientis full of gloomy forebodings, 
when the past seems dark and the future 
is without hope, when the sins ofa lifetime 
rise up in judgment before him, the sick 
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man is more ready than at any other hour 
to listen, more likely to beimpressed. He 
feels that the doctor is his friend, that he 
can confide in him, and, perhaps, the con- 
fessional alone excepted, more solemn 
revelations are made to the medical at- 
tendant than to any one else. When his 
attendant is a Christian gentleman, im- 
bued with right feeling, capable of sym- 
pathizing with sinners whose offences he 
has never committed, though from the 
very nature of his profession he cannot 
but be familiar with their character and 
effects, he can plead and counsel with a 
tenderness, a directness, an earnestness 
that often makes a deep and lasting im- 
pression. Were all doctors men of cul- 
ture and refinement, imbued with the 
spirit of the divine physician, what a power 
for good they might wield in this dark 
and evil world. 

Once again let us quote from the writ- 
ings of Canon Liddon, who never handled 
a subject without investing it with in- 
creased dignity : — 


The physician is a prophet, and this char- 
acter is never so apparent as when life is 
drawing towards its close. Often, when to 
the sanguine ignorance of friends the bright 
eye and buoyant step seem to forbid serious 
apprehension, medical science already hears, 
not uncertainly, the approaching footsteps of 
the King of Terrors. There is a point, my 
brethren, at which all forms of cultivated 
knowledge become instincts, and are certain 
of their judgments, even when they are not 
able at the moment to produce a reason; and 
no man can have passed middle age witheut 
being struck with the sort of second sight, as 
it may well seem, which is at the command of 
a competent physician. Would that I might 
be permitted, in the freedom of my ministry, 
to say one word as to the use of this tremen- 
dous power. Too often when science knows 
that death is inevitable, the dying man is 
allowed to cherish hopes of life with a view to 
possibly prolonging for a few days or hours 
more the struggie for mere physical existence, 
and thus the precious, the irrevocable mo- 
ments pass, during which the soul, by acts of 
faith, and hope, and love, and contrition, may 
unite itself to the Divine Redeemer, and may 
| prepare for the presence chamber of the 
| Judge. It is not for this, my brethren, that 
| your higher knowledge is given you; it is not 
|for this that the departed will thank you, 
| when you, too, meet them in the world of 
| spirits. But the medical profession may also 
| be a teacher of reverence. Whatever else 
| may be said of our age, reverence is not one 
|of its leading characteristics. We have, as 

we think, explored, examined, appraised, all 
the sublimities, all the sanctities, all the 
| mysteries which commanded the awe of our 
less cultivated or more imaginative fore 
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fathers, and as a generation we have ceased to 
revere; and the absence of reverence, depend 
on it, is a vast moral loss. What is rever- 
ence? It is the sincere instinctive acknowl- 
edgment of a Higher Presence, which awes 
and which attracts the mind that gazes on it. 
We grow up insensibly towards that which 
we revere, and to revere nothing is to fall 
back upon self as the true standard of attain- 
able excellence, and to be dwarfed and 
blighted proportionately. Now, the profes- 
sion of medicine should be the apostolate of 
reverence, for its field of action is the human 
body, and in no other school can reverence 
be learned more thoroughly. 


The money rewards may be small, the 
social distinctions insignificant, but, en- 
tered upon in a lofty spirit, no other call- 
ing, with the possible exception of the 
clerical, gives its disciples such privileges. 
To know, as the accomplished physician 
does know, the human heart, to read its 
aspirations, and to guide them aright, to 
hold out the helping hand, and to make 
life easier, happier, and better — can any- 
thing equal this? Surely if instead of 
approaching a medical career for its sup- 
posed advantages and doubtful emolu- 
ments it was more often entered upon as 
affording the noblest and highest opportu- 
nities of helping his fellow-man, it would 
rarely happen that the doctor, especially if 
he had some private means, would com- 
plain of failure. The profoundest intel- 
lects, and the subtlest thinkers from our 
greatest seats of learning, might well 
crowd its portals. The medical profession 
is not one for untrained hearts and feeble 
brains; it demands the devotion of a life- 
time, the possession of ability far above 
the average, and a training which only the 
amplest opportunities can ensure. 

Will any uncultured young man rashly 
embrace such a career; will he dare to 
enter upon a calling which, in the words 
of the great preacher from whom we have 
twice before quoted, has such glorious 
perspectives? Let him weigh ovr final 
quotation, and if he finds that he is fit to 
take his place in the ranks, let him do so 
with fear and trembling. 


Of the immense perspectives which are thus 
opening before it on these high themes, it 
would be impossible to dwell here; but as a 
prominent teacher of truth, medical science, I 
may be allowed to say, has other powers and 
responsibilities which are all its own. The 
physician can point out, with an authority 
given to no other man, the practical, opera- 
tive force of some of the laws of God. The 
laws of Nature, as we call them, its observed 
uniformities, are not less the laws and will of 
God than the Ten Commandments. Know- 
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ing that moral law finds its echo and its coun- 
tersign in this physical world, and is justified 
by the natural catastrophes that follcw on its 
neglect, it is not the clergyman, but the physi- 
cian, who can demonstrate the sure connection 
between unrestrained indulgence and the de- 
cay of health and life; who can put his finger 
precisely upon the causes which too often fil 

even with strong young men, the corridors, 
not only of our hospitals, but also of our lu- 
natic asylums ; who can illustrate, by instances 
drawn‘from experience, the tender foresight 
of moral provisions which at first sight may 
appear to be tyrannical or capricious. To be 
able to show this in detail, to give men thus 
the physical reasons for moral truth —this is 
a great prophetic power; this is a vast capac- 
ity which we who stand in this pulpit might 
well envy in its possessors; this is a vast re- 
sponsibility, which they who wield it, like 
other prophets, must one day account for. 
The physician can point out with an authority 
which is felt to be so real in no other man of 
science, the true limits of human knowledge. 
He knows that to-day science is as ignorant as 
she was two thousand years ago of what, in 
its essence, life is. Of the physical conditions 
under which life exists, science has, indeed, 
much that is wonderful to say; and she has 
just been telling us, through the voice of one 
of her most distinguished sons, that life, 
viewed on its physical side, is the sum of the 
joint action of all the parts of the human sys- 
tem, of the lower or inferior, as well as of the 
higher or vital parts; that there is no one seat 
of life, since every elementary part, every 
cell, is itself a seat of life; and we listen with 
sincere respect and attention, but we observe 
that this only states, after all, in language of 
beautiful precision, what are the points of 
contact between life and the animal organism. 
We .still ask what life is in itself, and we hear 
no answer. No; just as science pauses before 
each atom of matter, unable to satisfy herself 
whether it be infinitely divisible or not; so, 
when she has exhausted the skill of the anat- 
omist in endeavoring to surprise the life prin- 
ciple in some secret recess of the animal frame, 
she again must pause to confess that the con- 
stituent essence of the life principle itself isa 
mystery still beyond her ken. And never, 
never is science more worthy of her high pro- 
phetic duty than when she dares to make this 
confession. True science, like prophecy, from 
Moses downwards, knows not merely what 
she knows, but the limits of her knowledge; 
and when she has attempted, if ever, to forget 
this, as by him who whispered into the ear of 
the dying La Place some praises for his rep- 
utation, who seemed for the moment to ignore 
it, she replies with the great Frenchman, 
‘* My friend, do not speak of that; what one 
knows is little enough, what we are ignorant 
of is enormous.”’ 


Truly the physician may not, in the 
judgment of the world, take his place in 
society as the equal of the fashionable 
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curate and the dashing cavalry officer, but 
in that world where things are seen in 
their true colors he may be called upon to 
fill a seat above many,.who in their life 
regarded him as an inferior. 


From The Argosy. 
SWEET NANCY. 


SHENTON was a dull and sleepy village 
at the best of times; but then it was situ- 
ated so far from any town. Exboro’ was 
the nearest, and that was ten miles away. 
To reach it you must traverse a range of 
pine-clad hills, descending now and again 
into cool valleys, full of sweet scents and 
sounds in summer, but dreary enough 
in winter, when the snow lay thick and 
the wind whistled through the leafless 
branches. 

Shenton consisted of one long street, 
terminating in a green on which the church 
and schoolhouse stood. After that there 
were no more houses till you reached 
Exboro’, excepting a few scattered farms 
a mile or two away at Braley Brook. There 
was also a large farm, known as the 
Manor, half a mile in the opposite direction, 
occupied by one Jacob Hurst, who was 
the owner of the farms at Braley Brook. 

The last house in the long street, at the 
Green end of it, was occupied by Miss 
Michin, a milliner and dressmaker, as a 
card in the window informed the passer- 
by. Not that the card was necessary, as 
of course in so small a place everybody 
knew everybody else ; but it was a sort of 
sign of office,and was always most care- 
fully replaced when Sarah Ann, Miss 
Michin’s Lilliputian maid, cleaned the 
window, which she did much oftener than 
was necessary — at least, Mrs. Dodd, the 
post-mistress, who lived opposite, said 
so. But then Mrs. Dodd had the shop 
and a young family to attend to, and did 
not find it possible to keep her own win- 
dows equally bright; so it was perhaps 
natural that she should find a comfort in 
remarking on her opposite neighbor in the 
manner we have described. 

Miss Michin’s front parlor window was 
draped with white muslin curtains, which 
covered it entirely, preventing the eyes of 
the curious from taking surreptitious 
glances at the finery therein displayed, 
and destined to be seen for the first time 
at church on the persons of the fortunate 
owners. Just now, a fortnight before 
Christmas, the array of gay dress material 
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which lay about on tables and chairs 
was more than usual; and Miss Michin 
and Nancy Forest —her decidedly pretty 
apprentice — were working as if their 
lives depended upon it. Nancy was the 
only apprentice Miss Michin had, and she 
had taken her when she was fourteen 
without a premium, on condition that when 
she should be “out of her time ” (that 
would be in three years) she should give 
six months’ work in payment for the in- 
struction she had received. 

Nancy was now working out the six 
months, which fact shows her age to be 
between seventeen and eighteen. At that 
age a girl — above all, a pretty girl — likes 
to wear pretty things; and Nancy had 
many little refined tastes which other girls 
in her class of life have not — due, per- 
haps, to the fact that while a child she had 
been a sort of Protégée of Miss Sabina 
Hurst’s up at the Manor Farm. Miss 
Sabina, who was herself not quite a lady, 
was nevertheless far above the Forests, 
who were in their employ, and had charge 
of an old farmhouse at Braley Brook. She 
was Mr. Hurst’s sister, and had been 
mistress at the Manor since Mrs. Hurst 
had died in giving birth to her little son 
Fred. 

Mr. Hurst —a hard and relentless man 
in most things — was almost weak in his 
indulgence of his son. All his fancies 
must be gratified, and in this Miss Sabina 
concurred. One of Fred’s fancies had 
been to make a playmate of little Nancy 
Forest. It followed, then, that she had 
been a great deal at the Manor; but when 
the children grew older, and Fred took 
what his aunt and father termed “an 
absurd fancy” to be a musician, as his 
mother had been, it occurred to them that 
possibly later on he might take a yet more 
absurd idea, and want to marry his old 
playmate. Nancy was therefore banished 
from the Manor Farm. 

But Fred, who was not accustomed to 
be crossed, often met his old friend on the 
hills and in the valleys ; and after she had 
become apprenticed, he would often walk 
home with her part way —not as a lover, 
however. For the last two months he 
had broken this habit, and Nancy had not 
seen him. 

But we were saying that girls of Nancy’s 
age liked pretty things to wear. Nancy 
was no exception, but she had no pretty 
things; her clothes had, in fact, become 
deplorably shabby, though by dexterous 
“ undoing ” and “ doing-up ” she did man- 
age to make the very most of her dark 
blue serge costume. The dress and rather 
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coquettish little jacket were of the same 
material; and she had a felt hat of the 
same color, which in some mysterious way 
altered its shape to suit the varying fash- 
ions. Last winter the wide brim was 
straight; this winter it was turned up at 
the back, with a bunch of dark blue rib- 
bons on the crown. Altogether her ap- 
pearance was picturesque, though the odd 
mingling of the rustic with the latest Paris 
fashion-plate might call up a smile to your 
lips. The smile which the costume pro- 
voked was sure to die, however, when you 
looked at the girl’s face. You wondered 
at once why the lovely brown eyes looked 
so sad and appealing, and why the little 
mouth was so tremulous, and why the 
color came and went so frequently on the 
finely moulded cheeks, which were just a 
little thin for perfect beauty. And if you 
happened to be a student of human nature, 
you would read in one of Nancy’s glances 
a story of conflicting emotions —disap- 
pointment, timid expectancy, hope, and a 
dawning despair; at least, this is what I 
read there when I looked at Nancy from 
the vicar’s pew one Sunday morning at 
Shenton church. I was on a visit at the 
vicarage then. 

Of course, it must not be supposed that 
Miss Michin read Nancy Forest’s face in 
this way; but the little dressmaker had a 
warm heart, though worried by the making 
of garments, and more by making two 
ends meet which nature had apparently 
not intended for such close proximity; 
but she had certainly noticed that for 
the last few weeks Nancy had not looked 
well, 

It was growing dark one Thursday even- 
ing, and Sarah Ann had just brought the 
lamp into her mistress’s parlor. Miss 
Michin turned up the light slowly, remark- 
ing, as she did so, “I don’t want this glass 
to crack. I might do nothing else but buy 
lamp-glasses if I left the turning-up of 
them to Sarah Ann. This one has been 
boiled, which Mrs. Dodd says is a good 
thing to make them stand heat.” Then 
she broke off suddenly, and stared at her 
apprentice, exclaiming: ‘“ Nancy, child, 
how pale you look! You must leave off 
and go home. You shall have a nice cup 
of tea first. Where do you feel bad?” 

The sympathetic tone brought the tears 
to Nancy’s eyes, perhaps more than the 
words, but she answered hastily: “ Oh, 
indeed, dear Miss Michin, I need not go 
home. I have a headache, that is all, and 
I must not leave off before my time. I 
ought to stop later, and you so busy.” 

“That frock of Emma Dodd’s is just 
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on finished, isn’t it?” said Miss Michin, 
in answer. : 

“ All but the hooks,” replied Nancy. 

‘“* Then sew them on while I make some 
tea, and you can leave it at the post-office 
as you go.” 

Nancy protested, but Miss Michin in- 
sisted, and in a short time the dress was 
pinned up ina dark cloth, and Nancy hav- 
ing drunk the tea, more to please her kind 
friend than because she thought it would 
cure her headache, donned the little jacket 
and fantastic hat, and went across to the 
post-office, which was also a shop of a 
general description. 

Mrs. Dodd was engaged in lighting her 
shop window when Nancy entered. 

“] have brought Emma’s dress, Mrs. 
Dodd,” she began, when that lady had de- 
scended from the high stool on which she 
had mounted to place the lamps in the 
window. “Miss Michin told me to tell 
you there wasn’t enough of the plush to 
finish off the lappets to match the collar 
and cuffs, but she thinks you’ll like it just 
as well as it is.” 

Mrs. Dodd examined the little dress, 
and, having approved of it, asked in a 
friendly way what Nancy herself was going 
to have new this Christmas. 

“ Oh, I don’t know yet,” answered Nan- 
cy, coloring deeply. ‘“ You see, I’m not 
earning yet, and father’s wages are small, 
you know.” 

“Mr. Hurst is real mean, I know that,” 
exclaimed the post-mistress decidedly. 
“ None but a very mean man would have 
cut your poor father’s wages down after 
he was laid up with a bad leg so long.” 

“ But father says himself that he can’t 
do as much since his accident, and he 
doesn’t want to be paid beyond what he 
earns,” Nancy explained hastily. 

Mrs. Dodd began to fold up Emma’s 
dress, remarking, as she did so: “It’s a 
queer go as Mr. Hurst should have let 
young Mr. Fred do nothink but music; 
but, to be sure, he do play beautifully. 
My Benny, as blows the organ for him, 
says it’s ’eavenly what he makes up him- 
self. He’s uncommon handsome, too; 
much like his mother, who was, poor 
young lady, a heap too good for the likes 
of Jacob Hurst. She used to play the 
church organ like the angel Gabriel.” 

Mrs. Dodd glanced at Nancy to see the 
effect of this simile, which was quite an 
inspiration, but the girl was intent on 
smoothing the creases out of her very old 
and much-mended kid gloves. 

“Folks do say, Miss Nancy,” went on 
Mrs. Dodd, “as young Mr. Fred had a 
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fancy for you at one time, and as you 
sent him to the rightabouts. Now, I say 
as ” 

“Oh, please don’t say anything about it, 
Mrs. Dodd,” broke out Nancy excitedly. 
“It’s alla mistake —I am not his equal 
in any way — he never thought of anything 
like that.” She would have added, * Nor 
I;” but she was too truthful. An over- 
whelming sense of shame came over her. 
How could she have given her heart away 
unsought! 

With a hasty good-night she left the 
shop, closing the door so sharply in her 
self-condemnation as to set the little bell 
upon it ringing as if it had gone mad. 
She could hear its metallic tinkle till she 
was close upon the church. Here other 
_ sounds filled her ears. There was a light 
in the church, and Fred Hurst was there 
playing one of Bach’s fugues. 

Nancy’s heart fluttered like a captive 
bird. Fora brief space she leaned against 
the cold railings, looking intently at a 
branch of ivy which the north wind was 
tossing against the diamond-shaped panes 
of the window — then she drew herself up 
hastily and proudly, and walked on rapidly 
towards the bleak hills which she must 
cross to reach her father’s farm at Braley 
Brook. 

“* How I wish I was out of my time,” she 
said to herself, as the crisp snow crackled 
beneath her small feet. “I could goaway 
then and earn my living, where I could 
never see him —orhear him. Oh, Fred!” 
she broke out in what was almost a cry, 
“ why have you met me and walked with 
me so often, if you meant to leave off and 
say no more? It must be because my 
dress has grown so shabby — I don’t look 
so—so nice as I did—yetif his father 
were not hard I might have more.” And 
poor Nancy, being now far from any 
habitation, gave herself the relief of a 
good cry, knowing she could not be ob- 
served. 

In the mean time the organ at the church 
had ceased playing, and the young man 
who was seated at it began turning over a 
pile of music which lay beside him. But 
this he did mechanically—he was not 
going to play again that evening, he did 
it as an accompaniment to perplexed 
thought. He remained so long silent that 
Benny Dodd, who had been “blowing” 
for him, ventured out from among the 
shadows cast by the organ pipes and asked: 
“Please, Mr. Fred, are you going to play 
any more?” 

Fred Hurst looked up, smiling, and feel- 
ing in his waistcoat pocket for the custom- 
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ary coin, said cheerfully: “I had quite 
forgotten you, Benny! No, I shall not 
play any more to-night.” 

The small boy clattered down the stone 
aisle noisily, and Fred Hurst began to push 
in the stops preparatory to closing the 
organ. In doing so he caught a glimpse 
of his face in the small mirror which hung 
at one side, and he burst out laughing. 

“ What a tragic look I have managed to 
put on,” he thought. Then he locked the 
organ, and was about to blow out the can- 
dles, when he changed his mind and took 
out a scrap of printed paper from his 
pocket and read it by their light. It was 
a favorable review of a song he had com- 
posed, and which had just been published. 
“Though there is no genius displayed in 
this little composition, it is extremely 
pleasing; the air is catching, and tHe ac- 
companiment is tuneful without ostenta- 
tion. ‘Winged Love’ should become a 
popular favorite.” This is what he read; 
and having read it (of course not for the 
first time), he seemed to form a sudden 
resolution on the strength of it. He looked 
at his watch; it marked a few minutes 
past six; he blew out the lights and left 
the church, hesitating a moment by the 
railings on which Nancy had leaned an 
hour before. ‘I think this justifies me,” 
he meditated. “If ‘* Winged Love’ is so 
well spoken of I am sure to get on, and in 
time make an income sufficient for us two; 
poor child, she hasn’t been used to luxu- 
ries, ‘and a simple home would content 
her. She must be part way home by now. 
Yes, I will follow Nancy, and explain why 
I have not met her for so long, and ask 
her to love me and wait till I can ask her 
to be my wife.” 

But Nancy Forest had left Shenton 
early, as we have seen, so Fred Hurst did 
not overtake her. He went all the way to 
Braley Brook, however, and right up to 
the ruinous old farmhouse where the For- 
ests lived, and waited in the orchard some 
time, hoping that Nancy would come out 
to bring in some linen which hung to 
bleach among the bare apple-trees. He 
knew that Nancy always helped her mother 
in the evenings. Buton this evening no 
errand seemed to bring her out of doors, 
and Fred Hurst went away without seeing 
her, meaning to meet her next day. 

It would have been wiser if Fred had 
gone boldly to the farmhouse and asked 
to see Nancy; but we are none of us wise 
at all times, and we have generally to pay 
in pain for our lack of wisdom as well as 
for our actual faults, though perhaps not 
in the same degree. 
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II. 

FRED Hurst’s father was Nancy’s 
father’s master, as we have seen; and a 
hard enough master, as Mrs. Dodd had 
said. John Forest and his family —that 
is, his wife and Nancy —lived in the only 
habitable part of what had once been a 
considerable farmhouse. John worked on 
the “land,” took care of the horses and 
other live stock — there were not many — 
and his wife attended to the poultry, which 
were numerous enough. She also earned 
a little by mending the holes which the 
rats bit in the corn-sacks. In harvest-time 
she made gentian beer for the men, and a 
kind of harvest cake, originally made for 
a four-o’clock meal, which explains the 
word known as “fourses.” But with all 
these little extras the Forests found it 
sufficiently hard to live, and of course 
Nancy was not yet earning. 

“You ought to have sent that girl of 
yours to service,” Mr. Hurst would not 
infrequently say to Nancy’s mother. He, 


moreover, said the same thing to his 
maiden sister Sabina, when Fred was 
present. 

It was then that Fred’s eyes opened to 
the fact that Nancy Forest was more to 
him than anything else in the world — far, 
far more than the old playmate he had 


thought her. Send Nancy to service! 
sweet, delicate, lady-like little Nancy, with 
her dimpled white hands. Perhaps Nancy 
had no business to have white hands, and 
dainty, refined ways; but she had, and 
that was Aunt Sabina’s fault for having 
her so much at the Manor. It was partly 
nature’s fault, too, certainly, for Nancy 
had always seemed like a changeling, she 
was so above her surroundings. 

Fred Hurst having thus discovered his 
own love, proceeded to discover Nancy’s, 
It was all clear to him now, he was sure 
she had given her pure, childlike heart to 
him, perhaps unwittingly, as he had done. 
How blind he had been! With knowl- 
edge, caution came. Fred made up his 
mind that he must no more walk with 
Nancy till he was prepared to do so in his 
true character—that of a lover. This 
would be impossible till he could offer a 
home to Nancy. It might be that his 
father would even turn the Forests away, 
if he suspected his son’s affection for their 
only child. He could not risk that. So 
two months passed. 

Fred was organist at the parish church 
and had been composing songs as we have 
seen. Most of them had come back to 
him accompanied by polite notes of re- 
fusal; one or two had come out and failed 
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to attract any notice. Now “Winged 
Love ” was proving a success — so he had 
resolved to speak to Nancy herself, though 
not yet to the parents on either side. 

It was a pity he didn’t take the straight- 
forward course — it pays best, did people 
but know it. Had Fred Hurst gone to ihe 
house boldly that night, it might, as I have 
said, have saved much misery. Had he 
glanced through the uncurtained window 
of the “ house-place,” [ think he would 
certainly have gone in, for he would have 
seen Nancy in tears. 

Mrs. Forest was a woman whose temper 
could not have been sweet under the best 
of conditions. It will be understood, then, 
that it developed into something very bad 
indeed under the worrying influence of a 
master like Mr. Hurst, who was never 
satisfied, and whose method of dealing 
with those he employed was one of in- 
cessant bullying. He was, moreover, sub- 
ject to delusions about being cheated, and 
his suspiciousness was always in evi- 
dence. 

This last fault was also one of Mrs. 
Forest’s own, and if anything a worse one 
than her bad temper, and was not infre- 
quently the occasion of an exhibition of 
the latter. When Nancy got home from 
Miss Michin’s on the night when Fred 
Hurst tried to meet her, she found her 
mother in one of her worst moods. Mr. 
Hurst had been there all the morning, 
superintending the killing and packing of 
the turkeys for the London market. 
Nancy had made up her mind on her way 
home to ask her mother for a little money 
to buy herself some new gloves. She re- 
solved to make her request ,at once on 
entering the house-place, where her 
mother was — partly from a desire to get 
what generally proved a disagreeable busi- 
ness over as soon as possible, and more, 
perhaps, because she saw her father sit- 
ting smoking his pipe in the chimney- 
corner. John Forest usually supported 
his daughter, who was a great favorite of 
his. He generally called her “ Sweet 
Nancy,” because she was so pretty and 
dainty, and, above all, so good-tempered 
—a quality he knew how to appreciate. 

“I was wondering, mother,” Nancy be- 
gan hesitatingly, as she removed her hat 
and advanced towards the wood fire, above 
which Mrs. Forest was hooking on a huge 
kettle of fowls’ food —* I was wondering 
if I might have some new gloves for 
Christmas.” 

“ And where, I should like to know, is 
the money for them to come from?” de- 
manded the mother sharply. “I want lots 
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of things I go without. It takes all I can 
scrape and spare to buy saucers for them 
chickens to break, It’s a shame of the 
master not to buy proper drinking dishes 
for them; and when I asked him for 
some, he said your father could dig a hole 
and sink the old copper boiler in it, and 
fill that with water for them, just as if he 
hadn’t the sense to see as how every 
blessed chicken ’ud get drowned, and me 
be blamed for-it, as usual.” 

“ Here is half-a-sovereign as the master 
gave me for you to pay for the sacks. 
Couldn’t Nancy have some of that?” 
inquired John, fumbling in his pockets for 
the coin. ‘ 

Mrs. Forest took the money from his 
hand and placed it upon the chimney- 
piece, intending to put it away presently 
in the teapot in the corner cupboard, 
which, however, she forgot to do, other- 
wise this story would never have been 
written. 

‘J want all that ten shillings to get a 
new cocoa-matting for the front room 
floor,” she said decidedly. ‘ The bricks 
strike as cold as the grave since the old 
matting was took up.” 

“I must go and grind the turmits for 
the sheep, and move ’em into the other 
fold for the night,” said John, knocking 


out the ashes from his pipe and rising to 


go. As he was closing the door behind 
him he called to his wife, “You let the 
cocoa-matting bide, and give Nan a shil- 
ling or two for her gloves.” 

“ That I shall do nothing of the sort, 
then,” shouted Mrs. Forest after her 
husband; then, turning on her daughter 
angrily, she asked: “What do you want 
gloves at all for, I should like to know? 
I don’t wear gloves ; and why should you, 
who do nothing to earn them?” 

“I shall be out of my time soon,” Nancy 
answered, beginning to cry; “and I will 
pay you back then all I have cost.” 

“I dare say,” sneered her mother ; “ it'll 
take all you can earn to deck yourself out 
to catch young Mr. Fred’s eyes. Don’t 
you think as I’m not sharp enough to see 
which way the wind blows.” 

“ Mother!” cried Nancy, rising indig- 
nantly to her feet, her eyes flashing, her 
cheeks burning with shame and anger. 
«How dare you talk tome so? You have 
no right!” 

“ Haven't I noright?” almost shrieked 
Mrs. Forest. “I stand none of your im- 
pudence!” And with these words her 
passion so took possession of her that 
she leaned forward and with her open 
hand struck her daughter a stinging blow 
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on one of her cheeks. “ You are fond of 
crying,” she said, “so take something to 
cry for — for once.” 

But Nancy did not cry ; she stood still, 
staring in a bewildered way at the burning 
log upon the hearth, the flame from which 
danced upon her reddened cheek. 

Had Fred remained a little longer in 
the orchard, trouble might have been pre- 
vented ; for he would have seen Nancy, 
whom Mrs. Forest sent to bring in the 
new linen which was bleaching. Mrs. 
Forest gave her this to do, because she 
could not bear to see her stand so silent 
and dazed. She was, indeed, heartily 
ashamed of the act she had committed 
the moment it was over, but knew what 
was done couldn’t be undone. She had 
never struck her daughter before, and re- 
solved never to do so again; but it did 
not occur to her to tell Nancy so. Had 
she done so, the warm-hearted child would 
have responded at once to such an ad- 
vance; but she only said: ‘* Well, well; 
have done staring in the fire, Nan; and 
run and fetch the linen from the orchard.” 

Nancy obeyed mechanically, little 
knowing who had just left the spot, and 
feeling in her young heart all the bitter- 
ness of utter desolation. 


III. 


A NIGHT of sorrow is said to give place 
to a morning of joy. This would be a 
comforting thought were it not that the 
morning must likewise give place in its 
turn to another night. 

The morning which followed the night 
of Nancy Forest’s bitter humiliation was 
certainly a bright one —at least, by con- 
trast; and, unfortunately, much so-called 
happiness is only such. Were the world 
not a dark and naughty one, a good deed 
might not shine so brightly. In the first 
place, Nancy was young and healthy; so 
the wintry sun, though it shone on a frozen 
ground, cheered her. Then Mrs. Forest 
was unusually amiable at breakfast, and 
paid some attention to her daughter, which 
she generally found herself too busy to 
do. Her father made much of her, as was 
his habit. He had apparently heard noth- 
ing of last night’s episode. 

The walk across the hills to Shenton 
was exhilarating, and at the end of ita 
pleasant surprise awaited Nancy. She 
found Miss Michin already at work ona 
dress for Miss Sabina Hurst when she 
arrived. The good-natured little woman 
greeted her apprentice brightly. “You 
are looking better, Nancy; the walk has 
given you acolor.” Then she reached out 
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her hand toa table near her, and took a 
little parcel from it and gave it to Nancy. | 

“It is nothing,” she explained, as the | 
girl looked at it curiously. “Open it, | 
dear; it is a trifle for a Christmas gift. I 
wish it was more.” 

Nancy could only say “Oh, Miss 
Michin—how kind!” to begin with. 
Then she unwrapped the paper and saw a 
dainty pair of brown kid gloves with ever 
so many buttons. This matter of the but- 
tons was not unimportant in Nancy’s eyes. 
Had her mother given her the money, she 
thought, she could never have bought 
gloves with more than ¢wo buttons. 

“This is just what I needed—oh, 
thank you so much,” she exclaimed, when 
she had looked at them. 

* That was what I thought,” said the 
dressmaker; ‘*sonow we must set to work 
and get a good day.” 

And Nancy did work well that day, 
never looking up from her work, except 
once to glance across to the post-office at 
the time she knew Benny Dodd usually 
came out to gotothe church. She couid 
not see Fred, so it was some pleasure to 
her to look at the small boy who blew the 
organ for him. 

But Benny did not perform that office 
for the young musician on this day, for 
Fred Hurst had gone to London that 
morning, summoned thither by a letter 
from Messrs. Hermann and Scheiner, 
music publishers. The marked success 
of “*Winged Love” had disposed these 
gentlemen to make the young composer a 
good offer for his next song. The more 
immediate cause of their determination 
was the fact that Sefior Florés had chosen 
to sing “* Winged Love” at the last Satur- 
day afternoon concert at St. James’s Hall, 
and its reception had been such as to 
establish a certain sale for songs from the 
same hand. “ Who is this Fred Hurst?” 
people in London were asking. 

Miss Sabina, in her showy drawing- 
room up at the Manor Farm, thought over 
the event all day in her own critical way, 
and predicted evil as the result. There 
was an old Broadwood grand piano in the 
room where she sat, covered with a pile 
of old music — Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Haydn, and all the composers whose music 
Miss Sabina disliked. This music had 
belonged to Fred’s mother, a fair and-un- 
fortunate creature, whose own story I 
shall some day write. Miss Sabina’s per- 
formances upon the pianoforte were lim- 
ited to such compositions as the “ Canary 





Birds’ Quadrilles,” “My Heart is Over 
the Sea,” etc., which she never played at | 
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all now. But she looked at the old piano, 
and recalled her sister-in-law’s pretty baby 
looks and tragic end, and prophesied evil 
for Fred. Jacob Hurst laughed the whole 


| business to scorn, The one being in 


Shenton who could have genuinely re- 
joiced at Fred’s success knew nothing 
about it. 

Nancy’s thoughts were constantly with 
him, however, and when her work ended 
for the day, and she walked homeward 
across the hills to Braley Brook, she con- 
nected many an inanimate object she 
passed with some look or word of his. 
These looks and words had always been 
so kind, so gentle, that as the brook, where 
the forget-me-nots grew in summer, or the 
bank in the hollow where the primroses 
grew thickest in spring, or the fallen tree, 
which, as the weeks passed, would be- 
come golden with moss and lichen again 
—as all these would awaken to summer 
sunshine and gladness—so would her 
heart. Fred’s love for her —she felt sure 
he had loved her — was only hidden away 
like the flowers under the snow, to bloom 
forth again in spring. It was her winter, 
that was all, she told herself. She must 
wait as the flowers did. 

When she reached home, her mind was 
filled with hope—hope which but too 
soon was to give place to despair. Last 
aight Mrs. Forest had struck her — but 
then she had not looked nearly so angry 
as she did now when her daughter ap- 
peared before her. 

“* Where is my ten shillings?” she cried 
menacingly, as Nancy closed the kitchen 
door behind her. ‘ What have you done 
with it, you ungrateful, unnatural girl?” 
she repeated loudly. 

“‘ Indeed, mother, I know nothing of it,” 
poor Nancy answered, trembling violently. 

“Ts it in that there teapot?” inquired 
the enraged mother, thrusting the article 
in question close to the frightened girl’s 
face. Nancy glanced rapidly from the 
empty teapot to the chimneypiece. 

* You needn’t look there, you hussy,” 
Mrs. Forest continued, seeing the direction 
Nancy’s eyes were taking. ‘“ There's zoth- 
zug on the chimneypiece —the money’s 
gone, and you’ve took it, because your 
father said you were to—it wasn’t his 
to give—did he mend the sacks? tell 
me that! I'll have my money back — 
every halfpenny, so you’d better give it 
me before I make you.” 

“* Mother, I have not touched it; I know 
nothing about it, really I don’t,” said 
Nancy desperately. 

“ What’s that you've got in your hand?” 
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demanded Mrs. Forest, catching sight of 
the parcel containing the gloves. 

Nancy did not answer ; she was looking 
at the round table, which was covered with 
the shining brass ornaments which had 
been removed from the chimneypiece in 
the search for the missing coin. There 
they were —candlesticks, pans, snuffer- 
tray, and beer-warmer, articles she remem- 
bered from earliest childhood as never in 
use, and always highly polished. Nowas 
the firelight flickered upon them they 
seemed to be look wg at the distracted girl 
with countless fiery eyes which twinkled 
in malice. Nancy could not take her eyes 
from these other eyes, she could not think 
for the moment. She vaguely knew that 
her mother took ajvay her parcel, and 
presently Mrs. Forest's rasping voice re- 
called her from her stupefied reverie. 

“So you spent it in gloves, did you? 
Six-buttoned ones, too! Oh, you ungrate- 
ful, selfish, wasteful girl.” 

‘Mother, mother,” wailed Nancy, tak- 
ing hold of Mrs. Forest’s gown with one 
hand convulsively, while she pressed the 
other to her vrow, where her wavy locks 
of hair lay all damp and ruffled. “You 


should believe —you must believe me — 
Miss Michin gave me the gloves — I have 
never seen your money —oh, mother, I 


couldn’t have touched it — I couldn't.” 

** Don’t add lies to it,” broke out Mrs. 
Forest in a greater passion than ever. 

Than this last remark, nothing could 
have easily been more unjust. Nancy had 
always been a very truthful child. 

“Jf you can no lenger trust me, it is 
perhaps better for me — to — to go away,” 
said Nancy softly. 

“Yes — go—go now,” replied her 
mother, who had arrived at that stage of 
rage when people used words little heed- 
ing their meaning. 

Nancy buttoned her little jacket once 
more, and tied a silk handkerchief round 
her neck, and passed out at the door ina 
wild, hurried fashion. 

Mrs. Forest looked at the door and 
smiled. “She'll none go,” she said to her- 
self ; ‘* where could she go fo?” 

But Nancy did not resemble her mother 
in hasty moods, she was rather the subject 
of permanent impressions. Her mother’s 
conduct had wounded her to the quick. 
She could no longer endure it, she thought. 
Hitherto, her father’s love had rendered 
it bearable — but now, even that seemed 
powerless to keep her under the same roof 
as her mother. Where could she go? 
She would walk on, no matter in what 
direction; then, when she could walk no 
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more, she might perhaps be calm enough 
to think. 
IV. 

“WHERE is Nan?” asked John Forest, 
when he entered the house, an hour after 
Nancy had left it. 

“Oh, she’ll be here presently,” replied 
the mother evasively. Of course Nancy 
would come soon, she thought to herself, 
and what was the use of rousing John? 

Another hour passed. ‘ Nan’s very late 
to-night,” said her father. “I’ve a mind 
to go and meet her.” 

** You bide by the fire, John,” responded 
his wife. “Nancy’s in a tantrum _be- 
cause I found out as she’d took that bag 
money — she'll come in when she’s a 
mind.” 

“ The dag money /” repeated John, ina 
puzzled way. ‘ Nan take it!— she never 
did, barring you give it her.” 

“ She did then, and bought gloves with 
it, to do up with six buttons, and there 
they be now beside you on the settle,” re- 
torted Mrs. Forest. John looked in the 
place his wife had indicated, and there, 
sure enough, lay the brown, kid gloves. 
This evidence did seemconclusive. John 
shook his grey head as he held the dainty 
gloves across his rough palm, and pres- 
ently said, “ You have kept her too short, 
wife —girls wants their bits of things.” 
He paused and sighed heavily, and then 
added, * I’ll go and look for her.” 

“It’s all your fault; John,” broke out 
his wife as he rose togo. “ You as good 
as told her todo it.” 

* You ought to bave given her some 
money, Eliza, and you've been nagging at 
her and driven her out this cold night; if 
harm comes of it *said John as he 
went out. 

“ Fiddlesticks about harm; what harm 
can come to her, I should like to know?” 
retorted his wife, without allowing him to 
complete his sentence. Then the door 
closed and Eliza Forest was alone, with 
the ticking of the eight-day clock to bear 
her company. 

Slowly the hand of the clock travelled 
on. A clock is a weird companion — 
above all, one that strikes the hour aftera 
preliminary groaning sound as this clock 
did. Mrs. Forest tried to occupy herself 
with the stocking she was knitting, but 
she was uneasy and let her work fall in her 
lap while she reflected to the accompani- 
ment of that metallic “tick-tick” of the 
clock. ‘My mother always said that my 
temper would get me down and worry me,” 
she meditated; “and I believe it w7d7 be- 
fore it’s done.” 
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Ten o'clock struck —eleven o'clock, 
and Mrs, Forest grewreally alarmed. She 
rose and placed her knitting on the high 
chimneypiece — she generally put it there 
out of the way of the cat, who played with 
the ball — and opened the door and peered 
out into the darkness. There was a sound 
of footsteps along the frozen highroad. 
She listened intently, but the horses began 
to move about in the stable close by and 
she could no longer hear the footsteps. 

The cold wind blew right against her, 
chilling her through and through. But she 
still stood there in the doorway. By and 
by there were unmistakable footsteps near 
at hand. A moment more and John was 
beside her. Hewas alone. “ Wife,” he 
began in a hollow voice, “ Nan left Miss 
Michin as usual; has she been home?” 

“TI told you she had,” gasped the mother, 
“JT told you she and me had had a tiff 
about the money.” 

John Forest made no comment, he was 
too desperate for that. He knew well 
enough that if his quiet, patient little Nan 
had gone away, she must be in a state of 
mind out of which tragedies come. He 
would go and rouse Jim Lincoln, who slept 
in the stable loft, and they would search 
for her. Mrs. Forest watched her hus- 


band disappear in the dim starlight, and 


then went back to the kitchen. Vague 
fears took possession of her. She dreaded 
she knew not what. All her unkindness 
to Nancy, culminating in last night’s blow, 
seemed to rise up against her. Even as 
to the taking of the money, Nancy had 
had her father’s sanction, and might have 
thought that enough. But Nancy denied 
having touched the money; what if, after 
all, she had spoken the truth! She had 
always been particularly truthful in even 
the smallest matters. Mrs. Forest would 
try not to think any more; it was too pain- 
ful. She would reach down her knitting 
and try to “do” a bit. 

She rose and took down the half-knit 
stocking, but the spare needle was miss- 
ing. She felt with her hand upon the 
chimneypiece, but could not find it. Then 
she mounted a chair and searched. It was 
nowhere to be seen. “It may have slipped 
into the nick at the back,” she thought, 
and she got a skewer and poked it into 
the narrow groove. Out fell the needle — 
and something else which made a clinking 
sound as it fell upon the brick floor. She 
stooped to see what it was, and there glit- 
tering in the firelight lay the missing half- 
sovereign. 


When Fred Hurst had seen Messrs. 
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| Hermann and Scheiner, he was in the 
highest possible spirit; a whole future 
seemed to open out before him. 

It may appear that Fred was conceited, 
and “ too sure;” but we must record that 
he went to a jeweller’s and bought a little 
pearl ring for Nancy, meaning to place it 
on her third finger next day when her lips 
should have given him the promise he 
knew her heart had long since given. 
Having made his purchase he took train 
from Liverpool Street to Exboro’, from 
which place he would have to walk to 
Shenton, where he could not arrive until 
one o’clock in the morning. He had per- 
formed some miles of his walk across the 
hills, and was within an appreciable dis- 
tance of Braley Brook, when he observed 
a dark figure crouching on a fallen tree. 
He was at first a little startled, for it was 
most unusual to meet any one in this 
piace, above all at such an hour; it was 
after midnight. Oncoming nearer he saw 
that the figure was that of a woman. It 
might be one of the cottagers from Shen- 
ton — who had been to Exboro’ and been 
taken ill on the way home — he would see. 

He came close and touched the crouch- 
ing figure, and asked gently, “ Are you ill? 
Can I do anything for you?” 

The figure started violently and looked 
up at him, and in the starlight he recog- 
nized the face of Nancy Forest. 

In a moment he was seated on the fallen 
tree beside her, and had placed his arm 
about her. “Nancy, dearest Nancy,” he 
cried, pressing burning kisses on her cold 
cheek —the first he had ever given her. 
“ Nancy, speak to me; tell me what is the 
meaning of your being here.” 

But she could not answer him then ; she 
simply laid her cheek against his shoulder 
and wept bitterly. But she did tell him 
all presently ; and he told her what he had 
long since wished to tell, and they walked 
together to the old farm, for, of course, 
Nancy must return to her parents for a 
little time — only a very little time, they 
decided. When they reached the farm, 
John Forest and his wife were standing 
by the round table in the house-place, 
where the half-sovereign lay. John was 
hard and relentless ; his wife was sobbing 
aloud. And then the door opened, and 
Nancy and Fred stood before them. 

With a wild cry, Eliza Forest clasped 
her daughter to her heart, imploring her 
forgiveness. ‘ My temper ‘ welly ’ worried 
me this time, Nancy,” she said; “but 
after this I will worry 2¢.” 

So here the story properly ends, for Mr. 
Hurst, to the surprise of every one, yielded 
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a ready consent to the marriage, and even 
offered an allowance to the young couple 
and one of his small farms to live in. 
Miss Sabina allowed her old interest in 
Nancy to revive, and sent her the material 
for her wedding dress, which Miss Michin 
announced her intention of making up 
herself — every stitch. Nor was this all. 
Mrs. Dodd, the worthy post-mistress, with 
whom Nancy had always been a favorite, 
begged her acceptance of a prettily fur- 
nished work-basket which she had made a 
journey to Exboro’ to buy. 

And the half-sovereign ? 

It was never spent, but was always in 
sight under a wine-glass, to remind the 
owner —soshe said — “of how her tem- 
per nearly worried her.” 

JEANIE GWYNNE BETTANY. 





From The Leisure Hour. 
STATESMEN OF EUROPE. 
FRANCE. 
PART II. 
NEVER yet prime minister, but among 
the most conspicuous and_ influential 
of French statesmen, is Clémenceau. 


Georges Benjamin Clémenceau belongs 
to a Vendée family. He came to Paris 


as a medical student, but turned his atten- 
tion at once chiefly to politics. After a 
rapid journey to America to study the in- 
stitutions of that commonwealth, he came 
back to Paris, and took up his abode be- 
tween Montmartre and Belleville, in order 
that he might live right in the very midst 
of revolutionary Paris. He soon gained 
a rapid popularity among his obstreperous 
neighbors, and found himself among the 
new men Called to the front by the events 
of September 4. At that time he was 
twenty-nine, but was nevertheless elected 
to be mayor of his arrondissement, though 
he had neither services nor titles to show. 
His first move was in the direction of 
laicising the schools; his first misfortune, 
the assassination in his arrondissement 
of the generals Lecomte and Clément 
Thomas. He has often been accused of 
complicity, and has as often pleaded his 
innocence, or rather, his impotence. 

It was in October, 1876, that he first 
became member of the Chamber. At the 
Municipal Council of Paris, whence he 
issued, his influence had been preponder- 
ant. He had incarnated in his person 
Radical and Revolutionary Paris, and he 
entered the Chamber in the same quality. 
He would, no doubt, have made himself 
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remarkable at once, had not Gambetta at 
the time been covering every one by his 
shadow, and M. Clémenceau, willy-nilly, 
had to resign himself to walk under that 
shade. He became the lieutenant under 
this captain, and was at the beginning an 
obedient and submissive subordinate. 

In his appearance, M. Clémenceau has 
something of the character of a Puritan of 
Cromwell’s court. He is a middle-sized 
man, thin, with a big, bony head, straight, 
thick eyebrows, and deep-set, twinkling 
eyes. ‘To those who look closer at the 
face it bears traces of continual effort and 
premature fatigue, traces of a something 
which might be politely qualified as scep- 
ticism. When he speaks his voice is 
sharp and his words short, his gestures 
are decisive, and, even when his face is 
in movement, his delivery remains calm. 

In the tribune he is a powerful antago- 
nist. Just as in his exterior appearance 
there is an affectation of calm and auster- 
ity, so in his speeches there is an appear- 
ance of the most rigid precision — an 
appearance with which he deceives himself 
and others. He starts in his political con- 
ceptions from three or four @friori ideas 
which other men might account unproved, 
and which he pushes relentlessly to their 
logical conclusion. A Frenchman has said 
that Clémenceau’s chain of reasoning, 
which looks so logical and strong, is tacked 
on to a rotten old stake; strike that, and 
the chain comes away in your hand. The 
criticism is characteristic, though not al- 
ways applicable. Heis the theologian ofa 
theology without God, or, if we may coin 
the word, the demologian of democracy 
raised tothe level of adogma. Masterful 
and authoritative with his colleagues, he is 
all honey and flattery with his electors — 
flattery of the grossest and vulgarist kind, 
calculated to catch the suffrages of the 
mob. According to him, the upper classes 
are corrupt, vile, grasping; the people 
alone is lofty, grand, pure, impeccable, the 
source of all light, and all right. Accord- 
ing to him, all those who think with him are 
good and loyal Republicans; all others are 
traitors—he has no gentler word to be- 
stow. Probably he is not singular in thus 
dividing the world of politics. 

When MacMahon formed the Roche- 
bouet ministry, the so-called ministry of 
resistance — which resisted three weeks 
—the Republicans leagued themselves 
together, and answered by appointing a 
committee of eighteen members, whose 
duty it was to watch MacMahon, and avert 
a monarchical reaction. Clémenceau was 
one of the eighteen. This committee be- 
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came a regularly organized, parliamentary 
counter-government, in which, for a mo- 
ment, all party differences were laid aside. 
Its decisions were secret, and remained 
inviolate until the moment appointed by 
the Chamber for putting them into execu- 
tion. M. Grévy declared this manner of 
forcing MacMahon unconstitutional, and 
even insurrectional ; but the eighteen had 
so decided it, and the House followed 
them tothe end. The task in which he 
was employed was one thoroughly congen- 
ial to Clémenceau’s temperament. ‘There 
is nothing he seems to enjoy so much as 
overturning a ministry, and he boasts that 
he has overturned more ministries than 
any other man now living in France. 

In his opinion a necessary evolution 
must give the power to each faction of the 
Republican party in succession. Need- 
less to say that each has considered itself 
the last term in this evolution. While 
Gambetta would have stopped this trans- 
lation of power at his own group, Clémen- 
ceau went further, and imagined it to be 
meant for him and his. When the Wad- 
dington ministry fell, Clémenceau said: 
“ Now it is Gambetta’s turn, and then it is 


He was at the time the proprietor of the 
newspaper La Fustice, and besides this, 
in the clubs, in the corridors, in the House, 
he ceaselessly labored to prepare the way 
for his own aggrandizement. By the pro- 
posal of a law on landed property by which 
no one was to be allowed to possess more 
than five hectares, he curried favor with 
the Red Republicans of Montmartre, 
Charon, Belleville, and Menilmontant. 
When Gambetta died, Clémenceau flat- 
tered himself that the greatest obstacle to 
his political career had been removed. 
But Ferry was tough, and, moreover, M. 
Grévy disliked Clémenceau, and never 
thought of calling the Extreme Left to 
office. 

It would almost appear as if it was 
wounded vanity at not being able to come 
into power that caused M. Clémenceau 
to try to obtain it by indirect means. It 
was he who invented that disgrace of con- 
temporary France, Boulangism —that is 
to say, the upraising of a man of straw to 
pose as the liberator and regenerator of 
France. It is said that he arrived at this 
by the following mode of reasoning: Gam- 
betta’s popularity helped the reputation of 
the army, and the reputation of the army 
helped Gambetta’s popularity. He (Clé- 
menceau) had no National Defence in his 
earlier history, he had never organized 
and directed armies, he was too much of a 
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civilian. Willingly he would have ex- 
claimed with Robespierre: “If only I 
understood something about these military 
matters, would not I do without the mili- 
tary!” As he could not do without, he 
wanted to have one of those plumed heroes 
devoted to him, one whose popularity 
should complete his own, one who would 
remain docile and submissive, and should 
be the sword of the democracy, as he 
(Clémenceau) was its head. For France, 
with its love of show and pomp, journalists 
were not enough ; a sabre was wanted. 

It was indeed a bad hour for France 
when M. Clémenceau forced General Bou- 
langer, as minister of war, on the weak- 
ness of M. de Freycinet, his relative. It 
is a matter of history how M. Clemen- 
ceau’s foolhardy venture very nearly 
became a shameful one; he woke up, 
only just in time, from his fool’s paradise 
to perceive that his general was borrow- 
ing prestige from him, giving him none in 
return. Then he was among the first to 
turn upon “ the man on horseback.” But 
it was not he, but Constans, who saved 
France from that iniquity. 

In a word, if, after twenty years, the 
French Republic is still a party, and not 
an unquestioned government; if this 
party itself be split up, as it is, into four, 
five, six factions; if the Constitution 
which has restored a little order to France 
be in danger of falling; if an immense 
amount of energy and goodwill has been 
expended in vain; if ill-intentioned per- 
sons have found easy opportunities of 
doing harm; if there is rarely a majority 
in the Chamber; if the parliamentary 
morals and customs of which it has been 
the scene have become acclimatized in 
France, greatly to her discredit in Europe 
—a large measure of the responsibility 
must be attached to M. Clémenceau. Just 
as he was more highly gifted he is the 
more guilty, — guilty of what he has done, 
and of what he has prevented being done. 

In private life M. Clémenceau is most 
charming, always ready, if possible, to 
grant a favor, and endowed with consid- 
erable gsthetic perceptions and much 
artistic good taste. 


The strongest man in France at the 
present moment, and the man of whom 
the world will probably hear a good deal 
more in the future, is M. Constans, min- 


ister of the interior. The son of an 
officer of the first empire, he was born 
in 1834, at Toulouse, of a father who once 
had been rich, but who lost his fortune 
before his son was started in life. The 
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son took his legal degree at the age of 
twenty-two, but, despising the law, he 
became a railway contractor, a profession 
in which he ruined himself, despite his 
great activity and enterprise. At the age 
of thirty-two he returned to his legal 
studies, and after four years the railway 
contractor became professor of Roman 
law at Toulouse, then national councilor, 
finally deputy, minister, and governor of 
Indian China. On returning to France 
from his post of governor-general, a friend 
asked him, in June, 1888, what he thought 
of Boulangism, which at the time was at 
its height. “I will tell you,” replied 
Constans, “when I have seen the man.” 
A fortnight iater he had seen the man, 
and said to his friend: “ Boulanger is 
hollow; Boulangism is a big practical 
joke.” Nevertheless, at that moment the 
practical joke was taking alarming pro- 
portions, and everybody in France, and 
many persons in Europe, were convinced 
that it would prove successful. Even the 
government, influenced by the surround- 
ing atmosphere, was wavering and break- 
ing up; resistance seemed useless, defeat 
certain. And yet Boulanger was con- 
quered, and it is to Constans in largest 
measure that this is due. He saved the 
republic, and saved France from a danger 
that would have been an ignominy. At 


the moment that Boulangism was at its 
apotheosis, Constans alone shrugged his 
shoulders, and said: “You will see the 
new Chamber will count three hundred 
and sixty-two or three hundred and sixty- 


five Republicans.” It counted three 
hundred and sixty-six. 

Like many another eminent Frenchman, 
Constans is a Southerner, and has many 
of the Southerners’ peculiar qualities. 
Unlike a Southerner, however, he is not 
much of a talker; Acta non verba is 
his device. He abhors long speeches, and 
never intoxicates himself with his own 
eloquence, as meridionals are so apt to 
do. He has, in a supreme degree, the 
gift of contempt, as he showed in his ap- 
preciation of Boulanger. Another and 
more important gift is his innate concep- 
tion of duty. He is inflexible himself in 
this matter, and expects every one else to 
be so, When he returned from China, 
and found himself placed between tri- 
umphant Boutangism and the apparently 
ruined republic, he did not hesitate a 
moment to take side with the weaker 
party, but went straight ahead to face the 
danger, which was literally a mortal one, 
and which imperilled his own political, 
and perhaps also his own material, exist- 
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ence. But great moral courage is his 
salient trait. It is related that one day a 
waiter at the Café de Ja Paix came to tell 
him that he had overheard Boulanger say : 
“Tf I don’t kill Constans, he will kill me.” 
“ Really,” replied Constans, “that is the 
only sensible remark of Boulanger’s I 
have ever heard.” Certainly Constans is 
not the kind of man to kill any one. It 
has been acutely remarked that there is 
much more of the fisherman than of the 
gunner in him. He perceives his prey, 
throws in his line, gently plays with his 
fish, draws him up and down stream, and 
then, just when he might land him and 
finish him, he stops. He prefers making 
his adversary disappear rather than kill 
him. In Boulanger’s case it were hard to 
say whether Constans’ cleverness or Bou- 
langer’s stupidity were the chief instru- 
ments that brought about success. But 
certainly, Constans is a great tactician. 
He never drops a card unless. it is a bad 
one, and then in order that some one else 
may pick it up. His whole strength lies 
in his psychological perceptions; he has 
a keen intuition of the human soul with 
which he has to deal. Gambetta used to 
attack situations, Constans attacks men. 
He acts on principle, although he is ac- 
cused of having none. The professor of 
law is still strong in him; he proceeds by 
regular phrases, each beginning, “ Seeing 
that,” etc., and in his calculations he is 
scientific as well as calculating. “If this 
is equal to that, such-and-such a result 
must be brought about by such-and-such a 
combination.” He never speaks or acts 
unless he is thoroughly convinced, and his 
conviction is so strong that it magnetizes 
others and convinces them too. Herein 
lies his main strength; his will is a mag- 
net, and by it he has magnetized France. 
His great firmness in office, his cleverness 
in administration, has given him the su- 
premacy which he undoubtedly holds at 
the present moment. Nevertheless, it 
must not be for one moment supposed that 
he is popular. Like Jules Ferry, he en- 
joys the hatred of the masses, and is 
accused of the most infamous and dishon- 
orable crimes. 

Constans is a successful man in society, 
and much beloved of his convivial friends. 
He is a member of the club called La 
Luscrambo (a provincial word meaning 
glow-worm), much frequented by meridio- 
nal artists. Billiards, however, are more 
in honor at this club than politics. In ap- 
pearance Constans shows no great charac 
ter; his face is not remarkable, it is onlv 
his eyes that betray his power — fine, grey, 
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Southern eyes, of which it is difficult to 
read the hidden meaning. They con- 
stantly convey an impression of being shut 
and seeming tired, and they avoid meeting 
a direct gaze. His general aspect is that 
of a donhomme, as the French would say. 
His enemies declare that he looks like a 
grocer. He hasa most marvellous mem- 
ory and can repeat books that he has read 
from cover to cover. He has also an as- 
tonishing memory for music; but with 
regard to this it is jokingly said that his 
memory is Italian —he can recall all the 
words and music of an Italian opera, but 
he cannot remember a single French air. 
Like many men of the South, he is very 
superstitious ; he is afraid of sitting down 
thirteen at table, and always, they say, puts 
a piece of old iron under his chair to keep 
away evil influences. Since he came into 
office there has certainly been a notable 
change in the direction of French politics. 
His clear-sighted determination has been 
of immense value to the tranquillity of the 
State, and, so long as he holds the author- 
ity of government, it is likely that the 
third republic will be able to continue its 
existence. 

With M. Constans we close the list of 
the leading statesman of modern France; 
but there remain a large number of minor 
men who are also making their mark upon 
the course of events. We will mention a 
few of the most prominent. 


In 1888 Charles Thomas Floquet was 


president of the council. He, like so 
many of his compeers, began his career as 
a lawyer, passing from jurisprudence to 
journalism. He is to this day a contrib- 
utor to the Zemps and the Szécle. His 
distinguishing feature when in office was 
that he was willing to let everything go, 
and to insist on nothing — the very con- 
trary of M. Constans, who knows what he 
means and intendstodoit. Likeso many 
of his countrymen, also, he is enamoured of 
words, and, above all things, of epigrams, 
by which he is ever seeking to make 
effects. A few of these will always remain 
attached to his name, as, for example, his 
address to Boulanger: “At your age, M. 
le Général Boulanger, Napoleon was al- 
ready dead, and you will be nothing but 
the Siéyes of a stillborn constitution ;” or 
his apostrophe to Monsignor Freppel: 
“You bishops are the prefects of the 
pope.” M. Thiers was in the habit of say- 
ing, in order to excuse his redundancies 
of speech: “It is not too much to repeat 
the same thing twice; the first time that 
one says it, it is for intelligent people, the 
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second time is for the fools, and these 
are in the majority outside the Chamber — 
and even inside.” M. Floquet has not 
much regard for fools ; he does not repeat 
his epigrams. His enemies say that he 
has ticketed himself as “* incorruptible like 
Robespierre, and handsome like Saint 
Fust ”’ —at least, his enemies declare that 
he has so labelled himself; and they go 
on toadd that from that moment he has 
been the captive of the Revolution, and 
has walked all his political life, like a sand- 
wich-man, between two boards, on one of 
which was painted Robespierre, and on 
the other Saint Just, his own head only 
appearing vaguely above the boards, and 
presenting a forced resemblance to a 
rather artificial Danton. His dominant 
hobbies are a revision of the constitution, 
in order to give more power to universal 
suffrage, and a new system of taxation 
which should bring about a fairer distri- 
bution of imposts. The men whom he 
managed to group around him were moved 
much more bya suspicion of Boulanger 
than any sympathy with Floquet; and 
now that Boulanger is dead, it is possible 
that Floquet, too, may subside into obliv- 
ion. 


Another man whom the disappearance 
from the scene of Boulanger has also 
largely deprived of his political razson 
@étreis M. Alfred Naquet, the man who 
was the brain of the gallant general, who 
wrote his speeches for him, and who 
pulled the wires of that good looking pup- 
pet, who was occupied, meanwhile, with 
red carnations, fine ladies, and dainty sup- 
pers. By profession a scientific chemist, 
by birth an Israelite, he entered into po- 
litical life in 1878, opening up a campaign 
in favor of a union of all the Republicans. 
He wrote in the Revue Bleue and the £s- 
tafette, and he spoke in the Chamber in 
favor of a constitution modelled on that of 
the United States. It was this hobby which 
led him to take up Boulanger, whom he 
thought might be utilized for carrying out 
his ideas; while, on the other hand, the 
Monarchical party were utilizing this same 
Boulanger in order to support their aspi- 
rations. He will be remembered as the 
man who gave the Divorce Law to France. 


Among the most important measures 
passed in France within the last ten years 
is M. Goblet’s /oi des maires. M. Goblet, 
who was a barrister, entered public life as 
secretary of state in the ministry of justice 
in 1879. He had practised at the bar at 
Amiens with considerable s:iccess, and in 
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that city founded at the close of the em- 
pire a democratic newspaper. 
beginning of his career he distinguished 
himself by pronounced republican senti- 
ments and hostilities to all reactionaries. 
He is a Liberal in the Jacobin sense — 
Liberal, that is to say, as the first revolu- 
tion was Liberal, with the guillotine for a 
corrective. “Liberty or Death” is the 
watchword of this fiery enthusiast and 
of the party he represents. The compa- 
triot of Robespierre, he possesses some 
of Robespierre’s qualities. Worthy of 
Robespierre was the amendment he intro- 
duced in the press laws, authorizing the 
government to suppress any newspaper 
they chose by the mere decision of the 
ministers in Council. In the Ferry Cab- 
inet Goblet was chosen minister of public 
instruction and worship, and in this post 
he showed great energy. It was he who 
prompted the deconsecration of the Pan- 
théon, and who replied so sternly to the 
protests made by the Archbishop of Paris. 
Before the elections of 1885 he addressed 
a circular to all the bishops, recommend- 
ing them to enjoin on the clergy a policy 
of non-intervention in politics. When his 
orders were disobeyed he stopped the pay 
of certain priests, claiming for the gov- 
ernment the right to act thus, as being the 
only check it has upon ecclesiastics. He 
does not, for the present, however, think 
it possible to separate the Church from the 
State, as he admits that, up to date, this 
would be contrary to the wishes of the 
majority. Twice called upon to form a 
Cabinet, he failed to bring together a work- 
ing ministry; but under Floguet he was 
appointed minister of foreign affairs, and 
showed himself very successful in treating 
several delicate matters, as, for example, 
the Suez Convention, and the question of 
schools in Tunis raised by Signor Crispi. 
He is, perhaps, one of the ablest men now 
acting together with Carnot, but he will 
never take a leading position. 


M. Brisson, who has also held the post 
of president of the council, is among the 
most characteristic leaders of the Repub- 
lican party. He, too, is a lawyer by pro- 
fession. At the age of eighteen, together 
with Vacherot, Pelletan, and others, he 
founded, in 1854, the first republican pa- 
per issued in the Quartier Latin. He 
afterwards passed on to the staff of Le 
Temps, but found it too moderately re- 
publican for him. When he became the 
head of the Cabinet, in 1885, his pro- 
gramme was inspired by the desire to re- 
establish concord between the various 
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factions of the Republican party; a pro- 
gramme which it was of course impossible 
to realize, as every one of the factions 
desired that its dominant ideas should be- 
come those adopted by the whole party. 
Since his resignation he has played no 
prominent part. 


M. Ribot, the present French minister 
of foreign affairs, officially uniried as yet, 
possesses the gift of practical parliamen- 
tary eloquence to a high degree; and, as 
he belongs to no pronounced school, it is 
possible that he will make himself popular 
among the various elements with whom he 
has to deal. His aspirations are to see 


France a species of Swiss republic, pa- 
cific, laborious, and keeping outside of all 
European agitation. 


M. Rouvier has proved his mettle, and is 
a finance minister who may stand worthily 
beside M. Léon Say. His determined 
action with regard to the scandals of the 
Copper Ring, and the able way in which 
he saved the Paris market from a financial 
disaster which might have been tremen- 
dous, have given the test of his capacity. 
The victory achieved by him was as great 
as that of M. Constans in crushing Bou- 
langer. The French finances are not in 
a flourishing state just now; the war 
burdens are heavier than even that rich 
country can bear; and France has the 
unenviable distinction of being to-day the 
most heavily taxed country in Europe. 
Whether the policy of strenuous protection 
which seems to be becoming the keynote 
of French financial affairs will be found to 
answer in the end, and whether the people 
will be able or wiliing to bear additional 
burdens, is a question the future can alone 
decide. To us English this protection 
policy appears a suicidal one, and as yet 
there has been no appearance of increased 
prosperity in France to justify those who 
hold this doctrine. 

Of M. Spuller, M. Léon Say, M. Tony 
Révillon, M. Derouléde, M. Turquet, and 
M. Tirard, the limits of our space will not 
allow us to speak. They are men who 
all, in their turn, have had an influence 
upon parliamentary affairs, and are all 
Republicans, 


The Imperialist party has but one man 
of note to show, and he is rather notorious 
than noted. We refer to the hot-headed 
|M. Paul de Cassagnac, journalist, politi- 
'cian, and swordsman. He has, perhaps, 
|fought more political duels in his time 
| than any other man in contemporary Eu- 
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rope. A great favorite at the Tuileries 
during the time of the second empire, he 
received much court protection. At Se- 
dan he was taken prisoner. After his 
release he re-entered political life, and be- 
came director of Le Pays, and Imperial 
champion in the Chamber. Duel after 
duel did he fight in the Imperialist cause, 
until at last, perhaps tired of this amuse- 
ment, he refused successively to fight both 
M. Rochefort and Cliémenceau, alleging 
that he had entered fa phase du travail. 
Clémenceau added, /a phase on l'on se 
dérobe. The Chamber has had to con- 
demn him again and again for offensive 
behavior and insults to deputies, and his 
violent language in Ze Pays draws down 
upon him repeated fines and various im- 
prisonments. It was he who tried to ex- 
cite Marshal MacMahon to* make a coup 
@’état. During the discussion of Jules 
Ferry’s educational laws, he publicly ac- 
cused Ferry of having falsified a docu- 
ment, and refused to retract the accusa- 
tion. Itcaused no little surprise, on the 


prince imperial’s death, to find there was 
no mention of Cassagnac in his will. The 
journalist transferred his allegiance to 
Prince Jerome, whom a few years before 
he had reviled. But in 1880, in conse- 
quence of a battle between his paper and 


another, there arose that schism between 
Prince Victor and Prince Jerome which is 
so notorious. Cassagnac sided with the 
younger man. It may be said that he is 
the high priest of V’¢mporteguiism, or 
solutionism — that is to say, anything and 
anybody rather than the present régime. 
It was this M’importeguiism which led 
France to Boulangism. 


Another hot-headed member of the 
French Chamber is Henri Rochefort, a 
noble belonging to the very ancient family 
of Berry. He began his career by writing 
dramatic reviews for the newspapers — the 
only form of criticism that was then al- 
lowed by the jealous censorship of Napo- 
leon III. His articles proved an enormous 
success; for, though they pretended to 
deal with the drama, they were really lev- 
elled at the empire, and he hada way of 
saying things so subtly that it was difficult 
to bring against him aa action for .ibel. 
Moreover, he wielded his sword with as 
much skill as his pen, which not a little 
helped his reputation as a journalist in a 
country where duelling is as much a part 
of a journalist’s profession as the correct- 
ing of proof-sheets. As soon as the re- 
strictions imposed on the press with regard 
to politics were a little slackened, Roche- 
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fort published in the Fzgaro most slashing 
articles against the second empire, till, at 
last, the editor was afraid to keep him, for 
fear of incurring the ill-favor of the em- 
peror. He turned him off, but advised 
him to found a newspaper of his own. 
This was the origin of the famous Za 
Lanterne. The popularity of the new pa- 
per was tremendous, much to the alarm of 
Napoleon and his court. Every effort was 
made to throw discredit upon Rochefort. 
At last, one day, tired of being calumni- 
ated, he went to demand satisfaction of an 
editor who had published a number of 
scurrilous pamphlets against him. The 
editor was insolent. Rochefort knocked 
him down; and for this he was condemned 
to a year’s imprisonment and a fine of ten 
thousand francs, together with the loss of 
his civil and political rights. This sen- 
tence amounted to extinguishing his career 
as ajournalist and a politician. Rochefort, 
therefore, fled from France, and took ref- 
uge in Belgium, where he continued to 
publish his Lanterne, which, although it 
was prohibited, found its way into France 
in large numbers. Many French exiles 
were at the time living in Brussels, among 
them Victor Hugo, who received Roche- 
fort with open arms and the words, “ Voila 
mon troisiéme fils.” 

The imperial government had hoped to 
snuff out Rochefort and extinguish Za 
Lanterne at one breath; but Rochefort 
safe across the frontier continued his fiery 
denunciations of the emperor and his sat- 
ellites, and Za Lanterne flamed as bril- 
liantly as ever. Amongst the adherents 
of the court of the Tuileries, one and one 
only, young Baroche, son of the Garde des 
Sceaux, had the courage to challenge the 
fire-eater. The duel that ensued was a 
peculiarly fierce one, both parties dis- 
played great courage; young Baroche was 
wounded in three places and Rochefort 
came off triumphant. Soon the difficulties 
of finding new dodges for smuggling the 
prohibited Lanterne into France became 
insurmountable. So Le Rappel was start- 
ed, with Vacquerie, Meurice, Charles, 
Frangois, Victor Hugo, and Rochefort, as 
its staff, and a fresh campaign was begun 
against the empire, despite fines and im- 
prisonments. The signs were not wanting 
that the empire was beginning to totter 
towards its fall ; how that fall was to come, 
and the depth to which it was to drag 
France, no one could then foresee. 

At the election for the Corps Législatif 
in 1869, the Republicans felt that the time 
had come to make an effort, and pass from 
words to action. The Quartier Latin called 
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on Rochefort to stand for the seventh cir- 
cumscription. Rochefort accepted, but 
was defeated by the imperial candidate, 
Jules Favre. 

There was joy at the Tuileries, but it 
was short-lived. Gambetta elected for 
Marseilles and Belville opted for the for- 
mer, Rochefort was called on to stand for 
Belville. He replied by at once crossing 
the frontier. Arrested, he had soon after 
to be set at liberty, the government fearing 
an insurrection. His return to Paris was 
a triumph, and he was elected for Belville 
by an overwhelming majority. 

In the Corps Législatif Rochefort was 
more remarkable for his ironical interrup- 
tions than for his set speeches. He soon 
understood that the press, not the Tribune, 
was his field, and forthwith he founded 
La Marseillaise. In the fresh campaign 
thus entered on, the tactics were the 
same as before on both sides. Fiery 
accusations, bitter invective, shameful 
revelations, fines, imprisonments. Then 
came the tragic incident of the murder 
(the word is not too strong) of young 
Victor Noir, one of the staff of Za 
Marseillaise, by Prince Pierre Bonaparte. 
Republican France thrilled with indig- 
gation, and Rochefort burst forth into 


language so openly seditious that on Feb- 
ruary 7 he was arrested and imprisoned at 


Ste. Pélagie. The next day the rest of 
the staff of La Marseillaise were impris- 
oned along with their editor; but from 
their prison they wrote, and their words 
found an echo throughout the country. 
Sevea months later, Napoleon III. was 
himself a prisoner, and Rochefort was 
carried in triumph from Ste. Pélagie to 
the Hétel de Ville. His dream was résést- 
ance @ Voutrance; he strove by words and 
deeds to encourage it. He was elected 
deputy for Paris ; but his career was short, 
for in company with twenty-five other dep- 
uties, he resigned in disgust when the 
Assembly voted the peace. Shortly after 
his paper, Le Mot d’Ordre, was sup- 
pressed by the then governor of Paris, 
but when the Commune was triumphant 
Rochefort hastened to Paris and resumed 
its publication. His opinions, however, 
were not sufficiently ferocious for the 
Place de la Gréve, but were too revolu- 
tionary for Versailles. Obliged to quit 
Paris to avoid being seized by the Com- 
mune, he was arrested at Meaux by the 
Versaillais, tried by court-martial, and 
condemned to perpetual confinement. 
Some years after, France was electrified 
by a telegram which announced that 
Rochefort with five of his companions 
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had escaped. After a short stay in Lon- 
don he went to Switzerland, and from 

Geneva continued to publish La Lanterne, 

and to contribute to Le Mot d’Ordre, Le 
Reveil, Le Droit de Homme. In July, 

1880, profiting by the amnesty, he returned 

to Parisintriumph. Lagare de Lyon was , 
literally besieged. The next day appeared 

the first number of L’/ntransigeant, a 

paper devoted to the doctrine that the re- 

public exists in name, but not infact, and 

that the question of government is a social 

one. 

An ardent adherent of Boulanger, 
Rochefort was obliged to fly, together 
with the “brave général,” and was con- 
demned, together with him and Dillon, in 
the famous Réguisitoire of August 12, 
1888, pronounced by the procurateur, M. 
Quesnay de Beaurepaire. 


In naming M. Jules Simon, we are nam- 
ing one whom many account the most 
attractive man modern France has to 
show, and the man who most profoundly 
has at heart the public weal. Alas, that 
he should be no longer in his prime! 
Born in 1814, he belongs to a generation 
which heard the voices of Talleyrand, Cha- 
teaubriand, Sismondi, Demaistre, Cousin, 
Lamartine, Béranger, and other great men 
—a generation which, as M. Ernest Dau- 
det remarks, seems to have inherited some 
of the merits of its elders, and preserves 
the stamp cf that pre-eminently gran 
epoch. Poor by birth, Jules Simon had 
from his childhood to work for his daily 
bread ; yet, nevertheless, he managed to 
educate himself so thoroughly that at the 
age of twenty-five he was called to fill 
Cousin’s chair of philosophy at the Sor- 
bonne. From that time forward his pri- 
vate life hasrun smoothly; and though he 
has been connected with nearly all the 
great events of the last fifty years, he has 
played no decisive part in any. His ac- 
tion as a politician has been comparatively 
small; his influence as a thinker, however, 
has been considerable, and, as it has been 
well said, we all know that the world is 
governed by the men of whom it hears 
least. In any other country but France, 
M. Jules Simon’s influence would have 
been even greater than it has been. Of 
all the public men of the day in his coun- 
try he has this pre-eminent advantage — 
that he is of an honesty and uprightness 
unquestioned even by those who affect to 
despise him asa vieux bon homme. Were 
he to die to-morrow, all parties would waite 
‘n rendering him the same kind of homage 
that was rendered to John Bright. Simon 
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has had the disadvantage of being a mod- 
erate man in a country where moderate 
men have seldom, at any period of history, 
been listenedto, The very name is almost 
a term of reproach ; and this is more truly 
strange of a land which, with characteris- 
tic self-complacency and exclusiveness, 
claims that Le don sens est né francais. 
If so, it seems to have had some dif- 
ficulty in coming to maturity in the land 
of its birth. 

The Liberals of 1840 listened with scant 
respect to Simon’s first lectures, and read 
his first books with impatience — they 
wanted fire and thunder. One quality, 
however, none could deny him: his sweet- 
voiced, penetrating eloquence. Thirty 
years later, in 1871, during the disaster of 
the war, Simon proved that there was 
strength as well as sweetness in the store- 
house of his mind. It was he who obliged 
Gambetta to renounce his dictatorship. 
He plainly declares himself an enemy of 
Socialism, and has always fought for the 
cause of order against anarchy. Questions 
of education have occupied him above all 
others, and in his day he defended the 
university against Montalembert, not from 
any anti-Catholic spirit, for he is himself 
a liberal-Catholic, but from a repugnance 


to seeing the liberty of any one set of men 


domineered over by that of another. It is 
to the honor of both men that from this 
contest arose a mutual esteem which 
ripened into friendship. The coup d'état 
of December drew from him an eloquent 
protest, which caused him to lose his 
chair; he fell back on his pen, and made 
good use of it against theempire. At the 
same time he produced that series of 
books on “ Duty,” “ Natural Religion,” 
* Liberty of Conscience,” “ Schools,” and 
“ Working Men,” with which his name will 
always be associated, and interested him- 
self in all great philosophical and social 
questions. Under the republic he became 
minister of public instruction, and he 
strenuously opposed Ferry’s educational 
scheme, particularly Article 7. It was 
then he made his celebrated speech in 
favor of teaching duty to God, indepen- 
dently of any religious denomination. He 
is a pronounced enemy of the dogmatic 
irreligion of the third republic. 
Simon now sits in the Senate. The 
speeches he there holds, and that delivered 
but a few months ago at the unveiling of 
Lamartine’s statue, show that age has not 
lessened his oratorical power. The honor 
shown to him by the German emperor, 
who specially invited him to came to Ber- 
lin to attend the Liberal Congress, will be 
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fresh in all minds. The old man contin- 
ues to interest himself in the well-being 
of the working classes, from whom he 
himself has sprung. He is president of a 
philanthropic society for the education of 
poor children, as well as secretary of the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, 
It will be an evil day for France when she 
no longer has such men to show. 


From all that we have written, it will be 
seen that modern France may be said to 
be in a transition stage. It is always dif- 
ficult ina Latin country to gauge public 
opinion, and it may not be too much to 
say that in France, two-thirds of the popu- 
lation are absolutely indifferent to politics. 
The only people who appear to have really 
hard-and-fast ideas are thé members of the 
Extreme Right—men who have inher- 
ited, rather than thought out, their political 
creed. The manner, however, in which the 
Boulanger bubble burst, without bringing 
about the terrible danger which it men- 
aced, is an evidence of a more balanced 
public opinion. The incident has cer- 
tainly taught the republic and its rulers 
some salutary lessons; the latter espe- 
cially realize that the country requires 
from them less wrangling and more useful 
practical work. Itis to be hoped that a 
new and better state of things is about to 
be ushered in. In one matter there is a 
marked improvement — the intense strain 
which the antagonism of Germany created 
among the French people has been happily 
and suddenly removed; first, by the un- 
expected fall of Bismarck; secondly, by 
the improvement in tone and policy, of 
the German emperor. 

That witty poet and acute observer, 
Heinrich Heine, said: “ When I speak of 
France I speak of Paris, not of the prov- 
inces ; just as when I speak of a man I 
speak of his head, and not of his legs; to 
talk about the opinion of the provinces is 
like talking about the opinion of a man’s 
legs.” Not the least important issue of 
Boulangism has been that it has shown 
that France, as a country, is no longer at 
the beck and call of Paris. There remains 
a genuine rectitude under the immense 
majority of the French population, and it 
is these who chiefly inhabit the provinces, 
and who have been less affected by that 
deplorable deterioration of Freach moral 
worth, through her mental culture, which 
has been the most disastrous feature of 
her literature since the downfall of the 
first empire. It is by no means improb- 
able that the French people may find 
some fine morning that the legs will sud- 
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denly wake up with a very positive opinion 
of their own, and the result may be a most 
important change, not only in the govern- 
ment of Paris, but in the government and 
character of the whole country. 





From Temple Bar. 
THROUGH CHINESE SPECTACLES. 


CHINA, we all know, is topsy-turvydom. 
Every visitor or writer — and every visitor 
to China is sure to become a writer on 
China sooner or later —insists on the 
strange perversity that leads the Chinese 
to do everything the wrong way. Their 
men wear petticoats, their women-folk the 
trews, as Wingrove Cooke announced 
some thirty years ago; they build their 
houses from the top downwards, in de- 
fiance of all Western laws of gravity. 
Even in the lesser concerns of life this 
contrariness of disposition pursues them ; 
their chess manuals give black the lead, 
and at all card games the cards are dealt 
niddershins, the way the sun does not go, 
while the dealer deals to himself first. 
Perhaps, however, the most convincing 
proof of perversity is to be found in the 
fact that the one perfectly delightful month, 
the month of bright blue skies and balmy 
breezes, the month in south China wherein 
it is enough —for any reasonable lazy 
European — “ not to be doing, but to be,” 
is November. 

Yet all this, when we come to think of 
it, is slightly unphilosophical. The Chi- 
nese sat at the feet of Confucius in the 
decorum of embroidered skirts and flowing 
sleeves, when our doubtless noble, but 
certainly unlettered, ancestors ran wild in 
woods, with very little to cover them ex- 
cept a layer or two of woad. What right, 
then, have we to stigmatize Chinese cus- 
toms as perverse because they differ from 
those we borrowed from our more civ- 
ilized neighbors a mere trifle of a thousand 
years or so ago? Surely it is the China- 
man who has the right, as first finder, to 
call his ways and habits orthodox, and to 
set them up as a standard by which to 
gauge our own. And this, indeed, is what 
he has done and will continue todo, Yet 
it is not easy even for the most philosoph- 
ical of us to put ourselves in a Chinaman’s 
place and view our Western civilization 
through Chinese spectacles. The idea is 
a new one, of course. Goldsmith struck 
it in the “ Citizen of the World,” but all 
Goldsmith had to work with was a volume 
or two of the “ Annales ” published by the 
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French missionaries to China of the sev- 
enteenth century. Lien Chi Altangi would 
be scoffed at nowadays as a most palpable 
fraud; there is not enough of the real 
Chinaman in him to pass muster at a 
fancy-dress ball. The story of Charles 
Lamb’s anent the discovery of roast pig 
might as well be brought up as a serious 
sketch of Chinese manners. But it is not 
likely that Goldsmith hoped or intended 
to deceive any of his readers, or to delude 
them into the belief that there was a gen- 
uine Mongolian chiel among them takin’ 
notes. The case is slightly altered nowa- 
days. We sometimes read, usually in an 
American paper, but sometimes in our 
own sober reviews, certain comments on 
Western life, professing to be written by 
a Chinaman. I don’t, of course, refer to 
Laurence Oliphant’s amusing skits, but 
to ebulitions signed by * Colonel ” Wang 
or “Secretary of Legation” Chang. 
These must, it is regretable to say, be 
viewed with the profoundest distrust; 
Chang and Wang have had little to do 
with their production except the signing 
of their respective names, and even these 
have usually been spelt for them. No, 
the only way to discover what a Chinaman 
really thinks and writes about us is to go 
to China for it. Here we are not disap- 
pointed, but on the contrary may have 
(provided we can read Chinese) a treatise 
on our habits quite as amusing as any in- 
vented by ourselves, and, undoubtedly, 
genuine. 

Last year there appeared in the princi- 
pal Shanghai newspaper, the Worth China 
Herald, a translation of a little book 
entitled “ Desultory Notes on Western 
Customs.” The original work was pub- 
lished in China in 1884, by one Hsiao- 
weng, of Siling, and how he came into 
possession of it illustrates (at least we 
hope it does) one striking difference be- 
tween Chinese ideas of copyright and 
those obtaining, we will not say in Amer- 
ica but in Europe. He called, he tells us 
in his preface, on a friend of his, a magis- 
trate named Yuan Hsiang-fu, who had 
just returned from a tour in Western 
countries. On Yuan’s table lay a manu- 
script, the record of his experience 
abroad. This his visitor pounced upon 
and borrowed, ‘I intended,” he naively 
observes, “to copy it, but before I could 
do so the author asked for it back; and 
so it is only such portions of it as I can 
remember, that I am now able to send to 
press.” We have then, in this brochure, 
not the intrepid traveller’s own commen- 








taries but his perfidious friend’s fallible 
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recollections of them. Still, for our 
present purpose of seeing ourselves as 
Chinese see us, these will do perhaps 
quite as well. 

The first of Yuan or Hsiao-weng’s des- 
ultory notes is on the important question 
of home rule : — 


The western custom [he writes] is to con- 
sider the right hand to be the place of honor, 
and to pay more respect to a woman than to 
a man; hence when walking together a woman 
will precede a man, and when sitting down 
will sit on the right, he on the left. 


It is, perhaps, unnecessary to observe 
that no principal is more thoroughly es- 
tablished in China than the superiority of 
the left hand side. Last century, how- 
ever, the whole machinery of government 
was deranged for weeks by a heretic who 
maintained that of two tablets hung on a 
wall precedence ought to be given to that 
on the right. The Council of State was 
summoned, and after an anxious and pro- 
tracted debate the emperor decided, ex 
cathedrd, that the heretic was correct; 
for tablets hung on a wall, particularly an 
imperial wall, must be regarded from the 
point of view of the wall itself, and not 
from that of a mere untitled spectator. 
To return, though, to our womankind. 
“Husband and wife,” continues Yuan, 
“go arm in arm along the strect, yet no 
one smiles; a husband will perform any 
menial office before his wife and no one 
jeer at him.” The author of an ingenious 
native work, “ The Sights of Shanghai,” 
draws attention to this reprehensible 
practice on the part of foreigners and 
their wives who “stroll about the public 
garden arm in arm and shoulder to shoul- 
der, without any show of bashfulness,” 
for no Chinaman (except in a Frenchman’s 
book) ever takes a man’s arm, much less 
a woman’s. In“ Le Fleuve des Perles,” 
published this year with a laudatory pref- 
ace by “ Général Tcheng Ki-tong,” the 
provincial judge is represented as walking 
arm in arm with a widow through a main 
thoroughfare in Canton. The situation is 
striking and novel, for the majority of 
Chinese judges would as soon think of 
walking with a balloon or a cassowary as 
with a widow, if, which is very, very 
doubtful, they ever thought of walking at 
all, 

On the subject of walking, Yuan has a 
further note :— 


When three or four are in company, and are 
passing idly along the streets, they must walk 
abreast, and not in any straggling fashion. 


Should they meet a woman, etiquette requires | 
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them to make way for her, and in so making 
way they must pass to the right and not to the 
left. 


Now China is a country of nice grada- 
tions, where a younger brother may not 
presume to walk abreast of an elder. As 
for yielding the path to a mere female, the 
thought would hardly occur to an orthodox 
Confucian, even in his dreams. Yuan’s 
next two notes deserve to be transcribed 
in toto: — 


When taking their places at meals the men 
must wait till the women are first seated. 
They can then occupy chairs next to them. 
The meal ended, women and men disperse in 
the same order. While the women are at 
table, as a mark of respect to them no man is 
allowed to smoke. After dinner the men 
must leave the table and go elsewhere to 
smoke, or if there be no smoking-room must 
wait till the women have departed. Occa- 
sionally, when the women have finished eat- 
ing, they leave at once, expressly observing 
that this is done out of compassion. It is re- 
garded as a gracious courtesy on their part. 


In China things are managed much 
more sensibly. There the women lay the 
table for their lords, and when these have 
gorged themselves, dine contentedly off 
the scraps. Both men and women smoke, 
a sickly powdered tobacco inhaled a thim- 
bleful at a time. No Chinaman apolo- 
gizes for smoking in your presence; he 
would expect rather an apology from you 
for not smoking with him. As Yuan ob- 
serves later on, “a visitor in England may 
please himself whether he smokes or not.” 
lt is considered meritorious among us, 
we learn, to abstain from smoking, and 
smokers in first-class railway carriages are 
fined a Jang (£1 sterling). Another dis- 
couragement to the practice in England is 
its cost. Manila cheroots, Yuan tells his 
readers, are very expensive, and a smoker 
will spend each day from eighteen-pence 
to three shillings in tobacco. ‘ Compare 
with this,” he says, “the waste of wealth 
by smokers of opium in the Middle King- 
dom, and what difference is there?” The 
latter, he remarks is never smoked by 
Europeans, and only occasionally by 
Americans. A Chinaman in England has 
frequently considerable difficulty in obtain- 
ing it. 

Although opium is sold at all druggists, yet 
a customer has to state for what disease he 
requires it before the apothecary will serve 
him. Even then he is given but a very little. 
When natives of the Middle Kingdom go to 
purchase it for smoking and ask for several 
ounces, the druggist will at first be startled, 
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then, on hearing that it is only to be inhaled 
at a lamp, will smile and let them have it. 


Our apothecaries’ shops seem, indeed, 
to have somewhat disappointed Yuan. 
“ Nothing is visible,” he complains, “ but 
the glass bottles, ranged row upon row; 
you do not see the ingredients of the drug 
in their crude state.” A Chinese drug- 
gist, on the other band, will freely display 
the most nauseous and disgusting sub- 
stances as medicine; often he will keepa 
live deer there in a pen against the time 
when it will be pounded whole in a mor- 
tar, coram populo, to convince customers 
that his drugs are genuine. Medicines 
are gulped down by the quart, the pre- 
scriber holding that if one ingredient does 
not do its work another may. Their vir- 
tues nevertheless are many and myste- 
rious. A missionary doctor was well 
acquainted with a native practitioner, a 
man of considerable intelligence and re- 
pute. Him he brought to his home one 
day and showed, with natural pride, his 
three fair-haired little girls. The native 
hastened to compliment his foreign friend : 
“ Their complexions are indeed beautiful, 
but, if I may say so, their hair is perhaps 
hardly dark enough.” He produced a bot- 
tle. “A dose of this taken internally, 
three times aday, would make a wonderful 
improvement.” He went on with more 
embarrassment: “ There is another thing 
about them that I hardly like to mention.” 
His friends reassured him. “ Well, if you 
will allow me to say it, they are all girls. 
Now I have at home some pills that are 
perfectly infallible. Let them take these 
regularly for a month or so, and I promise 
they will develop into three as fine boys as 
father could wish for.” 

Our habits at meal-time furnish matter 
for several other notes: — 


Tea and comfits are taken twice a day, and 
a heavy meal twice. About the time for the 
latter a bell is rung once to let people know, 
so that they may change their clothes and 
wash their hands; when the bell is again rung 
they assemble together in the dining-room. 
Bread is first given out, then soup, and after- 
wards meats; the soup is usually beef or 
chicken broth, but turtle soup is considered 
the best. Later on come mutton, fish, geese, 
chickens, and pigeons; then ‘*‘ beef-oil-cakes ”’ 
[cheese], biscuits, and fruit; last of all, coffee 
is served, and the affair is over. At tea-time 
er | take cow’s milk and white sugar mixed 
wit 


coffee or black tea. 

True to his topsy-turvy principles, the 
Chinaman begins his meal with dessert 
and finishes with soup. Beef he will not 
willingly touch—not for any supersti- 
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tious reason, but because he considers it 
wilful extravagance to kill “the ploughing 
beast,” for everywhere ploughing is done 
by oxen, not by horses. Foreigners in 
Peking used to classify the beef provided 
them as “donkey,” “camel,” “horse,” 
or “precipice.” “Precipice beef” was 
the only variety in general demand; it is 
the product of a cow that has got itself 
killed by falling over a precipice. Cow’s 
miik is never used in China in its fresh 
form, and cheese is looked upon as a bar- 
barian abomination. Condensed milk, on 
the other hand, is rapidly becoming popu- 
lar, the most curious use to which itis put 
being perhaps as a substitute for vaccine. 
It is cheaper, more easily procurable, and 
at all events does no harm. 

On the subject of tea and coffee, Yuan 
adds: — 


Coffee is a kind of bean roasted, ground to 
powder and boiled into a thick syrup; it is 
taken as a digestive, but white sugar has to 
be added to counteract its bitter flavor. Tea, 
which is pronounced /e, is always black tea, 
but it must be mixed with white sugar and 
milk. They dare not drink it neat, because, 
as they say, it would then corrode, and so in- 
jure the stomach. 


Tea is properly made by placing a few 
leaves in a cup and pouring on boiling 
water ; itis drunk by covering the cup with 
a saucer and sucking the infusion through 
the interstice. No sugar is added or re- 
quired ; for the tea-leaves used being less 
thoroughly fired than those intended for 
foreign consumption, are far less acrid. 
The character (symbol) for “ tea,” is pro- 
nounced in the north ch’ah, but in Amoy 
and Swatow fay —the original (and cor- 
rect) pronunciation of our own word “ tea,” 
preserved for us in Dublin, Paris, and 
sundry verses such as 


Great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Doth sometimes counsel take and sometimes 
tea. 


It is interesting to be told that we En- 
glishmen do not, “like the people of the 
Middle Kingdom, swallow tea incessantly 
from morn to eve.” 

There is a reason for this practice of the 
Middle Kingdom folk, as there is for most 
of their practices, were it worth while to 
hunt for it. A Chinaman will never touch 
cold water, unless compelled by very su- 
perior circumstances, and it is to this ab- 
stention that the singular fact is due that 
the Chinese do not a// die of typhoid fever. 
I have seen at the same pond two women 
washing, one the rice for the family dinner, 
the other the bed-clothes of her husband 
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just dead of cholera. Englishmen, as Yuan 
points out, “use cold water for washing 
the face, for bathing the body, and for 
quenching the thirst. After eating, they 
have asmall bowl filled with cold water, 
from which they scoop up a little with the 
hand and slightly rub the lips.” China- 
men, on the contrary, pass round a dingy 
rag dipped in boiling water. This is 
wrung out by an attendant and offered to 
each guest in turn to wipe his face upon. 

While on the subject of food and feed- 
ing, Yuan makes one of his very few slips. 
He is speaking of spirituous liquors. 
“Those usually drunk,” he says, “are 
known as red wine (claret), J’¢ (beer), stang- 
ping (champagne), and folanti (brandy). 
They have besides Jaw (port) wine, made 
of sheep’s blood.” 


When two persons [he continues] well 
affected to one another are about to take wine 
they will stretch out their cups and strike 
them together so as to make them clink. 
After this they will drink them dry. This is 
intended to signify a hearty desire for each 
other’s happiness and prosperity. 


Wine-drinking at a Chinese dinner is of 
the nature of a forfeit. The guests are 
challenged to cap a rhyme or to catch one 
another tripping at their childish finger- 


game (much like the Italian morra). The 
loser has to drain his wine-cup, inverting 


it to show that no heel-taps remain. It 
would be a pleasant pastime enough fora 
duffer if their wine were drinkable, which, 
alas, itis not. Itis indeed a liquor half 
way in nastiness between lukewarm beer 
and tepid whiskey. If the two guests, so 
far from being “ well affected,” are com- 
plete strangers, though they may happen 
to sit side by side they “are not allowed 
to engage in conversation. They must 
address themselves solely to eating and 
drinking.” 

Our family arrangements somewhat sur- 
prise Yuan :— 


Men and women will be seated indiscrimi- 
nately round the same dish and at the same 
table. Even aman and his daughter-in-law, 
a woman and her brother-in-law, do not avoid 
each other’s company. 


In China the sons do, it is true, occupy 
apartments in the same compound as their 
father, but each daughter-in-law has her 
separate room, and, as has been said al- 
ready, the womenfolk dine apart from the 
men. Asa further sanction against asso- 
ciation or intercourse stands the old enact- 
ment that a brother marrying his brother’s 
widow shall be put to death. Marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister, on the 
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| contrary, is common and commendable 
enough. 

Her parents can control a girl’s marriage 
if she be under the age of twenty-two, That 
age passed she does not wait for her parents’ 
commands, nor does she employ the services 
of a go-between; the two parties come to a 
verbal agreement, and the match can then 
take place. ' 


A marriage in China, needless to say, is 
a civil contract, and, like all Chinese bar- 
gains, requires a middleman or “ go-be- 
tween,” usually an old woman who makes 
a profession ofit. Neither of the principal 
persons concerned, as we should regard 
them—the bride and bridegroom — has 
anything to say in the matter. The match 
is often arranged, indeed, when they are 
mere infants, as the first duty, almost the 
only duty, a Chinaman owes to his son is 
to get him married. Marriage is in most 
cases a matterof market. Sometimes the 
price of wives rules high, as whena mou- 
veau riche from the Straits Settlements 
comes home to marry orremarry. Some- 
times wives are at a discount, as they were 
in Ningpo in 1884, when the French fleet 
was expected to besiege the city forts. 
Our amah (nurse) on that occasion begged 
for an advance of twenty dollars (£3 or so) 
as “my boy wanchee catchee mississy, 
just now too muchee good chancee” — 
wives were cheap and she wanted to get 
one for her son. 

It is not only our social and domestic 
arrangements that puzzle Yuan; he is 
often confronted with the difficulty of ex- 
plaining to his stay-at-home countryman 
an unfamiliar phenomenon in familiar 
words. Kissing greatly perplexed him, 
and he was much exercised how to de- 
scribe it at once neatly and with lucidity. 
After the remarks already quoted about our 
self-willed marriages he continues : * When 
children grow up their parents cease to be 
responsible for them, and leave them to 
their own devices. The children on their 
part regard their parents as strangers, 
except that when they see them they show 
them courtesy. The most respecttul way 
in which this is done is to present the lips 
to the lower part of the chin and make a 
noise.” Better still in the way of definition 
is the fuller statement furnished later on 
that “when visiting their seniors they 
must apply their mouths to the left and 
right lips of the elder with a smacking 
sound.” This, itis interesting to note, he 
considers “very remarkable,” as, when 
one comes to think of it, perhaps it is. 
Even a Chinese mother does not kiss her 
baby, though she will press it to her 
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cheek; there is no term in Chinese for 
the conventional or affectionate kiss. 

It is the duty of an Englishwoman, we 
are told, to go for a walk every day. “If 
any one were to stop them, they would 
bring a charge against him, and he would 
be imprisoned for so many weeks as a 
warning and deterrent.” We are monoga- 
mists, and things have not hitherto been 
made too easy for our widowers. “Aman 
is only allowed to wed one wife ; even the 
sovereign can have but one queen. The 
titles of ‘secondary consort’ and ‘ royal 
concubine’ are unknown. Recently alaw 
has been passed permitting widowers, like 
widows, to marry again.” Is this a new 
reading of the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Bill? Speaking of sovereigns, Yuan is 
astonished that those of Europe allow 
their photographs to be taken, and not 
only taken, but sold in the streets. He 
notices, but whether with approval or not 
does not appear, that they purchase arti- 
cles from private shops :— 


When this is done the shopkeeper will dis- 
play, over his door or on the roof, the like- 
ness of two animals, a horse and a lion, or 
will exhibit the flag and arms of the State, as 
a proof of the special honor done him. 


Western sovereigns also visit the peo- 
ple’s theatres, instead of having a private 
exhibition of their own in the palace, as 
their brother of China does, 

Yuan’s other theatrical notes are rather 
mixed :— 


When an actor first appears upon the stage, 
he must remove his cap and incline himself 
towards the seated audience as a mark of 
courtesy. The audience then drum upon 
their hands to signify their approval. An 
actor who has gone off the stage must appear 
again, and by bowing towards the audience 
express his thanks. 

Their plays, like ours, are divided into 
‘* civil’ and ‘‘ military,’’ the civil plays con- 
sist either of music solely —when the sound 
is as of a b00-hoo— or solely of mimicry. The 
majority are taken from the history of the 
country. The scenery is marvellous, when 
one scene is finished the curtain is dropped 
and the scenery changed. Below the stage 
music is played during the interludes. In the 
case of these old romances several scenes are 
brought together to form a play, and if this 
play is acted to-day it will be acted again to- 
morrow, so as to give every one an opportu- 
nity of seeing it. When no more visitors 
come to see, another play is substituted, or 
the troupe removes to another theatre. Mili- 
tary plays are those in which acrobats are 
engaged; the theatres in this case are some- 
what larger and are known as ‘‘ camps”? (cir- 
cuses). 
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There are very few permanant Chinese 
theatres. Some fine ones, lighted by gas 
or electricity, exist under the foreign pro- 
tection of the Shanghai settlements, and 
every guildball has a stage as part of its 
equipment. As a rule, however, the the- 
atre is a temporary erection of matting 
and bamboos serving asa stage and dress- 
ing-room. The auditorium is the open 
air, for the actors, a strolling band, are 
paid by subscription, and every one is free 
to view the performance. A Chinese 
audience does not expect to be charged 
for admission; indeed, so clearly ex- 
pressed were the opinions of the Foochow 
populace on this point, that the agent of 
a travelling foreign circus, a few years 
back, wrote to his principal to advise him 
to keep away. Nothing, he said, would 
make an impression on the Foochowese, 
except, perhaps, the Royal Bengal tiger. 
The Nubian lioness would have done as 
well, but for the regrettable accident to 
her front teeth. 

Only the doctrine of the persistence of 
error can explain why the often-exploded 
idea crops up again and again, that Chi- 
nese plays take weeks or months to act. 
As a matter of fact, several Chinese plays 
are got through in the course of a sitting, 
but, as in Shakespeare’s time, the scenery 
is mostly left to be imagined; and hence 
it is not always easy for a foreign onlooker 
to tell when one play ends and another 
begins. Another common mistake is the 
statement constantly made about the wide 
diffusion of education among the Chinese. 
Yuan’s admiration of our own school sys- 
tem shows how unfounded that statement 
is. ‘“ Children,” he observes, “ are obliged 
by law to attend school, girls as well as 
boys. Their womenkind can all read and 
write, even the wives of serving-men. 
Some can read but not write, though this 
is rare.” Scholars in England, he tells us, 
are distinguished by a uniform, and “ form 
into companies and bands.” In China, as 
a rule, a schoolmaster is engaged on a 
year’s agreement to teach the boys of a fam- 
ily or village; the girls are left untaught, 
except in some of the wealthier houses, not 
because they are considered mentally de- 
ficient, but because it is obviously extrava- 
gant to educate at your own cost somebody 
else’s daughter-in-law. The vast majority 
of boys leave school too early to have 
gained much practical benefit from it; 
only a very small proportion can read and 
write, 

Yuan gives an explanation of our yearly 
exodus to the seaside, which is not per- 
haps altogether unfounded or unfair. 
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Wealthy families, as every summer comes | kept on, spectacles should always be re- 


round, invariably fix upon some spot where 
they may escape the heat. Yet the weather 
there really is never oppressively hot, and this 
is merely an acquired custom, they holding 
that a family which did not avoid the heat 
would not be looked on as respectable. Ac- 
cordingly, as the season approaches, every 
one goes for a time to live in the country or at 
the seaports, returning in the cool of autumn. 


Rich people, he also notices, have a 
whole house to themselves, anda carriage 
of their own, with two drivers in gor- 
geous uniform. It is their custom to get 
into this carriage “every day at four 
o’clock, and take an outing, elegantly 
dressed and shod. Fathersand sons pass 
by, laughing and chatting, in a stream 
of carriages and a procession of horses. 
When their pleasure has been thoroughly 
gratified, they disperse. It may be men- 
tioned here that the model settlement of 
Shanghai (as its foreign creators fondly 
call it) is inoculating the natives with a 
taste for afternoon drives. The energetic 
municipality has laid down smooth, broad 
roads for some miles into the surrounding 
country, and so permitted the use of Eu- 
ropean carriages in place of the aborigi- 
nal wheelbarrow. Young China takes 
kindly to the wagonette and barouche, 
and disports itself along these aloo 
(horse roads) in too rapidly increasing 
crowds. The little native work already 
quoted, * The Sights of Shanghai,” de- 
votes a chapter to the scenery on the prin- 
cipal of these roadways. The author 
describes the foreigner’s delight in riding 
off into the country, there imbibing liquors, 
and thence returning in the cool of the 
evening. 


Western ladies [he continues] sit sideways 
on the horse’s back, their slight frames are 
lifted into the shapely saddle, and their wil- 
lowy waists sway as if tossed by the wind, 
adding yet another charm to their loveliness. 
Fashion [he explains] in the west attaches 
great importance to matters military; hence 
the fair denizens of their boudoirs, though 
weak of body, yet learn to manage the rein, 
unlike the maids of our central land, whose 
sole skill consists in mixing rouge and laying 
on pearl powder, in adjusting a hair-pin, or in 
clasping a bracelet. 

He cannot understand one other prac- 
tice of our womenfolk. ‘ Ladies who are 
short-sighted wear spectacles in public; 
even young girls in their teens do so, and 
will walk along the streets with them on, 
yet nobody thinks it strange.” Itis only 


fair to Yuan to explain that it is consid- 
ered impolite in China to look at a friend 
through glasses; so that, while the hat is 





moved in speaking to a native acquaint- 
ance, or touched apologetically, anyway. 
When two Englishmen meet, as Yuan 
justly observes, “they ought to take off 
their hats; but some only raise their 
hands to the tip of the ear and wave them, 
without removing the hat. This,” he ex- 
plains, “ is the off-hand and casual course ; 
persons more intimate, grasp each other’s 
hands. Though one be a man and the 
other a woman, no scandal is aroused.” 
Chinese, when meeting, bow, their arms to 
their sides; then folding each his own 
hands, raise them in front of the face, and 
shake them gently a¢ one another. The 
practice is admirable for foreign residents 
in the far East; for Chinese hands are all 
flabby and fish-like and most of them 
dirty. Besides, the nails even on the 
right hand are inordinately long, and never 
very clean. Here are the lengths of the 
left-hand finger-nails of a Chinese dandy 
as measured by a very competent author- 
ity (our surveyor of works): thumb, 2 in.; 
Ist, finger, 12 in. ; 2nd, 14% in. ; 3rd, 5in.; 
4th, 4} in. 

There is not in China at any time over- 
much of the charity that thinketh no evil, 
and where women are concerned there 
would seem to be none at all. A hand- 
shake between a man and a woman is as 
badly construed there as was ever a Cas- 
uai kiss in our own divorce court. But 
Yuan, when describing our social gather- 
ings, does so without any overt condemna- 
tion; perhaps he thonght that a plain and 
straightforward description of them would 
be quite enough. 


Besides invitations to dinner [he writes] 
there are invitations to tea-parties, such as 
are occasionally given by wealthy merchants 
or distinguished officials. When the time 
comes an equal number of men and women 
assemble, and tea, sugar, miik, bread and the 
like, are set out as aids to conversation. More 
particularly are there invitations to skip and 
posture, when the host decides what man is 
to be the partner of what woman, and what 
woman of what man. Then, with both arms 
grasping each other, they leave the table in 
pairs, and leap, skip, posture, and prance for 
their mutual gratification. A man and a 
woman previously unknown to one another 
may take part in it. They call this skipping 
zanshen (dancing). 


The reason for this curious proceeding 
on the part of our countrymen was well 
explained by a recent writer in a Chinese 
illustrated paper, the Hwa Pao. “ West- 
ern etiquette requires,” he says, “ the man 
in search of a wife to write to the girl’s 
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home and agree upon some time and 
place for a skipping match” (sczlicet, a 
dance). 


The day arrived, ‘‘ youth in red and maid 
in green,”’ they come by pairs to the brilliant 
and spacious hall, where, tothe emulous sound 
of flute and drum, the youth clasping the 
maiden’s waist, and the maid resting upon her 
partner’s shoulder, one pair will skip forward, 
another prance backward, round and round 
the room until they are forced to stop for want 
of breath. After this they will become ac- 
quainted [only after this, observe] and then by 
occasional attentions over a bottle of wine, or 
exchange of confidences at the tea-table, their 
intimacy will deepen, the maiden’s heart be- 
come filled with love, and they will mate. 


Yuan’s descriptions are not quite as 
poetical, but they are at least as accurate. 
Indeed, he deserves great credit for the 
assiduity he has shown in collecting his 
facts, especially when we consider the 
difficulties which he, pathetically enough, 
admits beset him. An Englishman, who 
has been hooted and hustied in Canton, 
will read with mixed feelings (joy, we fear, 
predominating) that 


If a Chinaman happens to walk along the 
streets in England, the crowd regards him as 
a curiosity, and presses round like a swam of 
bees to stare at him. The women and chil- 
dren are the worst, attracted by the strange 
fashion of his clothes and still more by his 
long pendent queue. 


If in addition (the weather being warm, 
or some relative deceased) Yuan happened 
to be wear‘ng a white cloak, he excited, 
he complains feelingly, small boys to rude 
laughter, “for they said I had come out 
by mistake in my night-shirt.” Then they 
were always asking him if he was a man 
or a woman, for Yuan, being under forty, 
shaved his moustache. 

On moustaches, Yuan has the following 
observations : — 


Men from twent poems of age onwards let 


the moustache and beard gradually grow, it 
being the rule not to shave, but to allow the 
hair to grow long. After the age of fifty or 
sixty they shave off the hair from the upper 
lip, remarking that their life’s strength is ap- 
proaching decay, and they may now cease to 
grow the moustache which is the outward sign 
of vigor. 

It is not usual in China to wear beard 
or moustache before the age of forty. A 
civil magistrate, however, willlet his grow 
as early as it will, as his object is to look 
old; a military officer, for the contrary 
reason, shaves till late in life. Beardsare 
always started in the first two years of 
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each lustrum (at 21, 22; 26, 27; 31, 32; 
and so on), merely because an old saw 
runs ; — 


One, two, three, four, five, 
Live, age, ail, die, strive. 


For long life is an object of desire — one 
of the five blessings of this very human 
people. 

Yet suicide is encouraged in China. A 
man who has a grudge against his neigh- 
bor will kill himself in that neighbor’s 
shop (most Chinamen keep shops), certain 
that his enemy will be punished by law 
for having driven him to the act. A girl 
who, on hearing of the death of her be- 
trothed (whom she has never seen), will 
starve herself to death, is held to have 
acted with such luminous propriety that a 
special memorial reporting her “ chaste 
conduct” is in most cases sent by the 
high provincial authorities to the emperor, 
who gives her family gracious permission 
to erect, at their own expense, an archway 
to her memory. Sometimes there is an 
epidemic of suicide among the girls of a 
neighborhood, who agree among them- 
selves to take this method of avoiding the 
miseries of a mother-in-law. The usual 
methods of Chinese suicide are hanging, 
drowning, and, commoner than either now- 
adays, opium poisoning. What they are 
in England Yuan tells his readers : — 


Persons in extreme poverty and unable to 
make a living sometimes put an end to them- 
selves; but their methods of suicide are most 
startling to hear of. Sometimes they will 
ascend a platform several thousand feet in 
height and throw themselves off, and so seek 
a speedy death; or they will lie down upon 
the railway track, submitting to be killed 
under the wheels, to have their bodies crushed 
and their bones splintered, a most pitiable 
thing. 


The pity of it consists in the mutila- 
tion, not the death. A Chinaman regards 
any dismemberment with horror, whether 
before death or after. Yuan’s account of 
a Post mortem must have greatly shocked 
his readers. Such an examination is a 
marvel to a Chinaman, who, as he believes 
in magic potions, and values medicines in 
proportion to their gruesomeness, sus- 
pects that the foreign doctor who practises 
it has some ulterior end in view — such as 
the removal of the dead man’s eyes to aid 
him in discovering silver, or the extrac- 
tion of the liver to give the eater courage. 
Coroners do, however, exist in China, and 
they have many more tests for ascertain- 
ing the cause of death than we possess. 
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For a list of these, Giles’s “ Chinese 
Sketches,” an all too-brief collection of 
notes on quaint Chinese customs, should 
be consulted. The superstition there 
mentioned about the absorbent powers of 
a parent’s bones is of universal credit. 
We had to find an heir to a Chinese set- 
tler in the States, who had died intestate. 
Two men appeared, claiming each to be 
the deceased man’s only son. Corre- 
spondence with the native authorities 
resulted in nothing ; but this did notat all 
disturb our Chinese clerk: “ You have 
got the dead man’s bones in Penang?” 
he said. “Very well; send both claim- 
ants there, prick an arm of each, and let 
the blood drip on to the bones. If the 
blood of either soaks in, he is a son right 
enough; if not, he is an impostor.” It 
was quite useless to urge that the Supreme 
Court of the Straits would not grant pro- 
bate on such proof; argument only left 
him convinced that the constitution of 
that court was hopelessly, barbarously 
wrong. 

Yuan’s notes on our prisons, our ices, 
our roads, our salads (which he says are 
“scrumptious ”),and our other belongings 
and habits must be omitted here; but it 
may be mentioned in conclusion that his 
book has aroused much interest in China. 
There, to quote again from the Hwa Pao: 


A class of men has formed itself who esteem 
highly western systems, who study western 
languages and science, and to whom no food, 
dwelling, or clothes, appear fit and fashionable 
except those of the west. 


It must be then, as the Worth China 
Herald observes, that our manners and 
customs will become more and more a 
mark for the moralists of China. As long 
as the whole cultured empire was united 
in a lofty disapproval of the pranks which 
barbarians played before high heaven and 
them, it was crushing a butterfly on the 
wheel to open the vials of censure — the 
silence of unutterable contempt sufficed. 
But now that so many of her youth are 
casting curious eyes westward, and find- 
ing furtive joys in western ways utterly 
opposed to the most rudimentary ideas of 
propriety, the keepers of China’s national 
conscience and morals can hardly remain 
silent, and we shall have a healy and a 
highly entertaining time. The jeremiads 
of the moribund Friend of China will be 
nothing to it, and the importation of opium 
seem of very little account when compared 
with that of low dresses, flirtation, and 
five-o’clock teas. 

W. H. WILKINSON. 
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NOTHING can supersede the power of 
the living voice in the pulpit. 

All this talk about books, newspapers, 
magazines, and education generally, taking 
the place of sermons, is idle. The face- 
to-face element is indispensable, the mag- 
netic control of personality is never out of 
date. Remember, it was the “ Word 
made flesh” that prevailed. 

Preaching is only one form of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. If it could have been 
killed, it would have been killed by the 
thousands of imbecile sermons preached 
throughout Christendom every Sunday. 
Think of what this divinely appointed or- 
dinance has all the year round to contend 
with in England alone. The newly fledged 
B.A. who, with the graceful assurance of 
youth, explains to you the origin of evil 
in half an hour; the blind guide who so 
jauntily refutes his shallow infidel and 
slays his man of straw; the chartered 
inquisitor who conducts the incorrigible 
sinner with such gusto to his irrevocable 
doom; the beardless Oxonian in colored 
stole, with his hair parted in the middle 
and a slight but mortified stoop, who asks 
you to believe in himself and be saved; 
the ignorant Boanerges, the inaudible 
stammerer, the tedious Bible thumber, the 
idiot who could not get sixpence a day 
in any other profession, the dull and un- 
sympathetic scholar or the fool of the fam- 
ily— what a depressing picture-gallery ! 
Yet every one of these will have his fol- 
lowing ; when the appetite is real, anything 
it seems will do to stay the craving; and 
Livingstone’s men in the wilds of Africa 
fell not more ravenously on a stray root or 
a dry bone than do poor, famished souls 
on the mouldy hay of dogma and the bran 
mash of empty verbiage which is com- . 
monly meted out to them in church and 
chapel. Nothing is clearer than this; the 
pulpit is as much a social and religious 
necessity as it ever was. Its functions 
may vary; its sphere may be extended or 
restricted ; but its dominion is unshaken. 
No doubt at one time the pulpit largely 
supplied the place of the Schooi Board 
and the news sheet in addition to the func- 
tions of the actor, as even now in Italy, 
or the duties of the police as at present in 
Ireland. At the time of the Reformation 
the Bible represented popular literature 


* Amongst books consulted I may mention Dean 
Ramsay’s *‘ Pulpit Table-Talk,”? Prebendary Jackson’s 
** Curiosities of the Pulpit,” Canon (T. O. W.) Haweis’s 
** Sketches of the Reformation,” ** Percy Anecdotes,” 
vol. xvi. (Integrity), etc. 
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and the pulpit popular instruction. But 
neither Bible nor pulpit is necessarily 
superseded, because each may now, owing 
to the growth of literature and the spread 
of education, resume its peculiar sphere, 
the one as instructor in righteousness, the 
other as the herald of salvation. 

Never was there a greater appetite for 
pulpit teaching than there is at the present 
moment. What are the facts? In spite 
of our defective system of training in the 
Church of England, yet here and there a 
preacher occasionally emerges ; whenever 
he appears, he is sure to attract crowds. 
Think of Liddon at St. Paul’s, Archdeacon 
Farrar at St. Margaret’s or Westminster 
Abbey, Knox Little, Basil Wilberforce, 
Archbishop Magee, the greatest orator on 
a bench of bishops which can boast of the 
eloquence of, Moorhouse, Bishop of Man- 
chester, Boyd Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon, 
and Creighton, Bishop of Peterborough. 
It is no doubt curiously true that the High- 
Church party at first underrated preach- 
ing, but this was only because they had no 
good preachers to boast of. 

Newman was not so much of a preacher 
as a personality ; those who had the key to 
him like Mr. Gladstone, found the spell of 
his utterance unearthly and irresistible ; 
but he taught for years at Birmingham in 
comparative obscurity. 

Pusey had a sort of fascination for me 
when I was a boy on account of a certain 
far-off rhapsody of manner; but many 
found him monotonous and dull. 

Henry Gresley was listened to atten- 
tively at St. Paul’s, Brighton, in those 
days, simply because all the others were 
so very poor. 

Keble the poet never attracted as a 
preacher, but as soon as the High Church 
got Luke Rivington, Body, Liddon, they 
changed their tone, and organized inter- 
minable preaching functions for their 
favorite orators, and High-Church depre- 
ciation of the pulpit at once ceased. 

In Germany the pulpit has always kept 
itself in touch with the people, not by 
its advanced doctrinal character so much 
as by its attention to local color, and its 
interest in politics and social movements 
in season and out of season. 

Within the last few years the vitality of 
preaching in Italy has been evidenced by 
the extraordinary and romantic career of 
Father Agostino da Montefeltro. Whilst 
in Paris, all through the third empire, the 
voices of Lacordaire, Ravignan, Félix, 
Hyacynthe, and at the present moment Le 
Pére Monsabre, have attracted enormous 
crowds of men to the Conferences at 
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Nétre Dame, significantly enough at the 
very moment when Pére Didon’s “ Life 
of Christ” is rivalling the popularity 
of Daudet’s satires and Zola’s offensive 
realisms. 

In London, Mr. Spurgeon continues the 
phenomenal feat, now performed for up- 
wards of thirty years, of attracting a con- 
gregation of six thousand people twice 
every Sunday. 

In New York, the interest attached to 
pulpit utterances compels the Monday 
newspapers to insert long notices of the 
best sermons preached Sunday by Sun- 
day. 

Th the face of such facts, what becomes 
of the parrot cry raised by some lively 
essayists that the pulpit has lost its hold 
over the people? I think I might para- 
phrase the common question and answer : 
“Is life worth living?” “That depends 
upon the liver,” with “Is the pulpit worth 
keeping?” “That depends upon the 
preacher.” 

Now two facts stare usin the face. The 
first is, that there is an innate appetite in 
all religious communities for sermons; 
the second is, that there is a great dearth 
of wholesome and stimulating sermon 
food ; and that whilst there is an abundant 
supply as to quantity, in many cases the 
hungry sheep look up and are not fed on 
account of the quality. 

Why are there so few good preachers ? 

There are various reasons. Want of 
conviction, want of training, want of free- 
dom ; but the greatest of these is want of 
freedom. Without conviction, no one has 
any business to preach at all; without 
capacity he may honestly try to preach, 
but he is sure to fail; without training, he 
is heavily handicapped (and how little 
training of any kind does the English 
Church provide for her clergy!) But 
freedom and spontaneity in the pulpit is 
what we most miss. Here is a man who 
will be sweet and kind to our children, 
chat sensibly with our wives, and discuss 
with us the questions of the day with 
acumen and good sense; an excellent man 
of business, too, and a scholar withal; 
reads books, perhaps has a specialty in 
science or art; but when he gets up into 
the pulpit he pitches his voice on one high 
note, and with the ceremonial nasal twang, 
familiar to us, begins his rapid and life- 
less utterance: “Our holy mother the 
the Church this day commands us to crown 
our heads with sacred chaplets in honor 
of the blessed St. James —it has been 
taught by the holy father, St. Augustine, 
etc.;” or, if he be a Low Churchman, he 
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ascends the pulpit, and after giving out 
his text begins to tell you everything it 
cannot possibly mean’; then quotes other 
texts like it to prove that it can only mean 
just what every one knew it meant before 
he began ; or, if the text is a hard one, he 
labors to show that it would be presump- 
tuous for us to expect to understand it at 
all; and then follow the usual platitudes 
about the virtue of believing what sounds 
improbable or seems impossible. 

Talk of this kind we know, and he knows 
very well, is not expected nor would it be 
tolerated by any one out of church; the 
clergyman himself does not attempt to 
palm off upon his parishioners the kind of 
nonsense which he thinks good enough for 
the pulpit when he goes his daily rounds. 
Hodge’s atmosphere is too much for him, 
and he would feel discredited by twad- 
dling about the Athanasian Creed on his 
own hearthrug to the local doctor, as he is 
not ashamed to do in the pulpit. 

Yes, the great defect of current preach- 
ing, especially in the country, is want of 
life and freedom. Men must leave off 
saying things they don’t believe to people 
who don’t believe them. They must not 


delude themselves with the notion that 
others can be interested by what has no 
interest, perhaps even no meaning, for 


them, or made alive by what in their 
mouths is not living doctrine, but mere 
dead dogma. 

The worst of it is, that as time goes on 
a school of pulpit dulness is formed 
throughout the land. People expect the 
sermons to be dull; some even go to hear 
sermons in order to go to sleep. They 
resent anything unusual; they are sensi- 
tive only to what makes a demand on their 
attention, or has a tendency to excite 
thought. Thought is an unwelcome in- 
truder. The deep slumber of a decided 
opinion must not be disturbed. This ter- 
rible respectability, which puts on the 
cloak of reverence and decorum, is truly 
appalling to a spiritually awakened mind. 
The forlorn words of the prophet ring in 
our ears: “ The people love to have it so, 
and what will ye do in the end thereof?” 
The end, thank God, never comes. A 
shaking of the dry bones comes instead, 
and this brings me to the main point of my 
article. 

Every great religious revival has been 
marked by an outburst, sometimes a very 
Startling outburst, of pulpit freedom and 
spontaneity, not only great plainness of 
speech, but, as in our Lord’s case, great 
fertility of resource ; anecdote, satire, local 
allusions, and personal applications have 
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abounded. Indeed, every department of 
life was laid under contribution in turn by 
Christ, the divine teacher. The least 
possible use was made by him of what 
had been up to that time the whole subject- 
matter of sermons — the texts and Bible- 
lore of the period — viz., Moses and the 
prophets. When alluded to it was for the 
sake of contrast, restatement, and some- 
times flat contradiction. ‘“ Moses said 
this, but I say something quite different; ” 
in other words, “ Moses’ instruction on 
this or that point is out of date.” That is 
the kind of freedom we want. How in- 
discriminate must have seemed Jesus 
Christ’s spontaneity! What a sensation 
he must have made by his pungent allu- 
sions to “ Herod, that jackal,” or to the 
superiority of loose women and swindlers 
over the religious hypocrites of the pe- 
riod; or to the children’s noisy games in 
the market-place, in which their very cries 
and watchwords were reproduced ; or to 
the absurdity of lighting a candle and put- 
ting it under a cover! We want these 
homely figures, calculated no doubt at 
times to excite a smile, we want to bring 
the pulpit near to daily life. Jesus was 
prodigal of commonplace allusions, and 
the servant need not aspire to be above 
his Lord. “TI tell you what it is, gentle- 
men,” said Wilberforce, the late Bishop 
of Oxford, turning round at a dull mis- 
sionary meeting, and addressing a number 
of clergy seated in a solemn row on the 
platform, “the Church of England is be- 
ing choked with its dignity. What you 
want is to take off your neckties and shake 
the starch out of them ;” and he pretended 
to shake in the air an imaginary stiff neck- 
cloth, such as was at that time commonly 
worn by the clergy. 

Every great religious revival, every liv- 
ing period of the Church, has been marked 
by a great outburst of spontaneity in the 
pulpit. Wit and humor have been freely 
used by al] great preachers who happened 
to be gifted with these rare gifts. The 
notion that the preacher should be inva- 
riably what is called dignified and solemn 
is a modern notion, and belongs to a dead 
church. The corresponding idea, that all 
expression of feeling on the part of the 
congregation is indecent and irreverent, is 
also essentially modern, artificial, or char- 
acteristic of apathy and lifelessness in the 
listeners. 

When people broke out into applause at 
the preaching of St. Chrysostom, it is true 
that he checked them, but simply because 
he perceived that the applause was rather 
in praise of himself than in evidence of 
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contrition or of enthusiasm for righteous- 
ness. The Pére Félix in Paris used to 
check admiring murmurs at Nétre Dame 
for the same reason; he never rebuked 
the expression of deep religious feeling, 
or the sympathetic response to a stroke of 
humor. 

No one who has attended Mr. Spur- 
geon’s ministrations could have failed to 
notice the groans and murmurs of deep 
sympathy which follow many of his more 
delicate and tender religious utterances, 
nor could any one with a heart attuned to 
prayer wish to silence them. 

At the Reformation, when doctrine was 
fire, and hearts were electrically sensitive 
alike for approval and disapproval, preach- 
ers constantly allude to the expression of 
congregational emotion. “ How they grunt 
and groan at the preaching of the Gospel,” 
said Dr. James in a sermon at Hampton 
Court, alluding to the behavior of Roman- 
ists who were forced to frequent the Re- 
formed Church services. Burton in 1589 
notices, on the other side, the irritable 
behavior of Protestants in churches where 
they suspected a leaning towards Rome. 
“ Some,” he says, “ are scraping with their 
feet, superstitiously conceited, when they 
hear but the name of Jesus mentioned. 
Many show the whole congregation their 
backs by departing out of church.” 

At Paul’s Cross the noise was some- 
times so great that the preacher’s voice 
could hardly be heard, whilst malcontents, 
whom Drant called “ chattering choughs,” 
“used to throw bills into the preaching 
place,” which occasionally hit the preach- 
er’s person, and gave him just cause for 
complaint. 

There was one kind of interruption — 
viz., 2ncessant coughing — of which preach- 
ers do not seem to have been more tolerant 
then, than now; but a witty orator knew 
how to deal with it, and one great bishop 
at least spared neither wit nor invective 
in his own self-defence. “I have now 
preached three Lents,” cries Bishop Lat 
imer to what seems to have been a rather 
unruly congregation; “the first time I 
preached restitution. Restitution (quoth 
some), what should he preach of restitu- 
tion? Let him preach of contrition, and 
let restitution alone; we can never make 
restitution ; (then say I) if thou wilt not 
make restitution thou shalt go to the devil 
for it.” He then proceeds to tell how one 
aud another, being moved by his words, 
had made the king restitution £20, and 
next Lent £120 more, and here we may 
suppose the coughing began louder than 
ever; the preacher, sticking to his point, 
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continued: “If every man that hath be- 
guiled the king should make restitution 
after this sort, it -would cough the king 
£20,000. Alack! alack ! make restitution 
—for God’s sake make restitution; you 
will cough in hell else, that all the devils 
there will laugh at your coughing.” 

Under Wesley’s preaching, the emotion 
of the congregation was wont to reach 
agony point, and men and women fell down 
in convulsions. Under Irving’s eloquence 
they broke out in tongues, and the phe- 
nomena of the apostolic age were repro- 
duced. When Chalmers preached, it was 
not uncommon for people to rise in their 
seats and lean towards the preacher as 
though drawn magnetically. Some of us 
may remember the strange silence which 
fell on the dense congregation which 
Henry Melville was in the habs of ad- 
dressing in his best days, about 1845 to 
1850, and the sudden rustle of silks and 
sighing all over the church as he paused 
at the end of each climax, having wound 
up the excitement whilst his voice scaled 
higher and higher till it almost cracked. 
I do not remember vocal comments, but 
the sensation was profound and startling 
enough. , 

When Chalmers preached for Rowland 
Hill, that popular and irresistible man 
placed himself as auditor in the front gal- 
lery opposite him, and as a loud murmur 
of approval ran through the congregation 
at the close of an eloquent period, Row- 
land Hill, .unable to contain himself, 
thumped heavily on the book-board before 
him, and cried aloud: * Well done, well 
done, Chalmers!” It is hard to realize 
that any one in that excited and devout 
assembly felt such a living echo of their 
own thoughts and feelings irreverent or 
out of place under the circumstances. 

But it may be urged that deep emotion 
is one thing, and buffoonery and laughter 
in church is quite another. Buffoonery is 
always out of place in church, so is laugh- 
ter for the sake of laughter ; but all laugh- 
ter is not trivial or irreverent; nothing 
could be more tragic, for instance, than the 
laughter of the tragedienne Rachel, or 
some of the hysterical climaxes of Ma- 
dame Ristori ; but, quite apart from such 
extreme and exceptional cases, the whole 
question of smiling or laughing in church, 
in response to or in sympathy with what 
is said or done in the pulpit, suggests the 
serious —I had almost said the burning 
— question, What is the function of wit 
and humor in the pulpit? Ought it to be 
tolerated there? Has it any legitimate 
uses at all? For we know that it is open 
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to much abuse, and is apt to degenerate 
into jesting which is not convenient. 

Ever since Mr. Spurgeon in England, 
and Ward Beecher in America, boldly 
claimed the electric currents of humor and 
the rapier thrusts of wit for the service of 
God, the question of wit and humor in the 
pulpit has been hotly debated at intervals 
in most religious circles, chiefly, however, 
by people unblest with a sense of either. 
“I wonder, Mr. Spurgeon,” said an old, 
respected minister to that incomparable 
orator, “that you allow yourself such free- 
dom, and discredit your sacred calling by 
making so many jokes in the pulpit.” 
“ Ah!” replied Spurgeon, “ you would not 
wonder at all if you knew how many more 
I kept to myself.” That exactly meets 
the point. Spurgeon’s humor is part of 
the man; it is his natural equipment. He 
gives himself to God and his people. All 
his wealth of illustration, all his experi- 
ence, all his flashes of inspiration, all 
his intense perception of contrasts — he 
pushes his advantages, he hems the sinner 
in, he assails him with the shafts of irony, 
he pierces him with the darts of wit, he 
subdues, paralyzes, and so leads him away 
a captive for God, often after electrifying 
him with an irresistible atmosphere of 
humor. 


Ward Beecher says somewhere : “ What 


a blessed reconciling, all - subjugating 
power is humor! Once make a man laugh 
and he will listen to you, and let you do 
what you like with him.” This I know is 
quite incomprehensible to some excellent 
people. 

When poor Artemus Ward lectured at 
the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, there were 
always present a certain number of persons 
who could see nothing in his jokes, and 
looked as if they wanted their money back, 
whilst all around them were convulsed 
with laughter. These are the sort.of peo- 
ple who will be sure to criticise this arti- 
cle — they will not be able to see the drift 
of it, they will not approve of its sendency. 
Well, Artemus Ward “knew that man” 
— he had a special sentence for him in his 
printed programme. “ Mr. Artemus Ward 
will call on the citizens at their residences 
and explain any jokes in his narrative 
which they may not understand.” 

No doubt it will be said, all this is very 
funny, but is it fit for church? No one 
ever said that a comic lecture was fit for 
church. The question is, whether there 
is any legitimate sphere for wit and hu- 
mor in the pulpit? And that is a ques- 
tion which has been answered over and 
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fession and practice of some of the greatest 
preachers that ever lived. 

“‘T am surprised, Dr. South,” said the 
bishop, “that you allow yourself to in- 
dulge so freely in wit when you preach.” 

“Ah,” said the ready divine, “ your 
lordship was never tempted in that way ; 
God never gave your lordship wit.” 

No doubt there have been a great many 
fine preachers without much sense of wit 
or humor, but we do not remember a 
single case of a preacher who was also a 
humorist considering it worth while or 
even lawful to withhold so tremendous an 
additional force from the service of reli- 
gion in his arduous and many-sided pulpit 
struggles with the world, the flesh, and 
the devil. It would not be difficult to 
find sturdy defenders of pulpit humor 
even in the ranks of the gravest and most 
sententious of the clergy. 

The great and solemn Dr. Barrow, in 
one of his most ponderous and powerful 
orations, says of wit: “It raiseth admira- 
tion as signifying a humble sagacity of 
apprehension, a special felicity of inven- 
tion; it seemeth to argue a rare quickness 
of parts that one can fetch in remote con- 
ceits applicable, and dexterously accom- 
modate them to the purpose before him. 
It procureth delight by gratifying curiosity 
with its rareness, and by seasoning mat- 
ters, otherwise distasteful or insipid with 
an unusual and thence grateful savor.” 

Porson used to say that “wit was the 
best sense in the world.” I have de- 
scribed wit and humor in my lectures at 
the Royal Institution thus: “ Humor is 
the electric atmosphere — wit is the flash. 
A situation provides the atmospheric 
humor, and with the culminating point 
comes the fash.” The situation of people 
crowding into church on a week-day to 
gét out of the rain was distinctly humor- 
ous — there was the shock of incongruity, 
which is indispensable to all humor; but 
when Rowland Hill espied them and said, 
“I have heard of people making a cloak 
of their religion, but I have never before 
seen them make an umbrella of it,” then 
the electricity of the situation culminated 
in a flash. 

It stands almost to reason that any pul- 
pit orator who has such a weapon at his 
disposal, will be sure, sooner or later, to 
use it; especially as frequent experience 
will convince him that wit properly used 
is moral, recreative, and stimulating in a 
high degree, and, moreover, that people 
who do not blush at what is sinful can 
often be made to feel ashamed of what is 


over again in the affirmative by the pro-| ridiculous. 
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But, as every preacher knows, the first 
thing to do is to get people to listen at ail. 
‘* Sermons,” it is said, “are so dull.” So 
strongly did Sydney Smith feel this, that 
when asked what he considered to be the 
sin against the Holy Ghost, he promptly 
if rather profanely answered: “In a ser- 
mon, sir, sin against the Holy Ghost is 
undoubtedly dulness. The devices used 
by even eminent preachers to prevent 
people going to sleep, or to arouse them, 
would filla volume. Dr. South, preaching 
before Charles II., and perceiving that 
several of the worldly court circle were 
about napping, stopped and called loudly 
to Lord Lauderdale by name: “ My lord, 
my lord, I am sorry to interrupt your re- 
pose, but I must beg of you not to snore 
quite so loud, lest you awaken his Maj- 
esty.” But perhaps for dry and pungent 
humor and keen satire, Dean Swift’s fa- 
mous sermon “ On Sleeping in Church,” in 
which he takes the Eutychus episode in 
Acts for his text, has never been equalled. 
**] have chosen,” so he begins his sermon, 
“these words with design, if possible, to 
disturb some part of this audience of 
half an hour’s sleep, for the convenience 
and exercise thereof this place at this 
‘season of the day is very much cele- 
brated.” He thus improves the text: 
‘*The preachers now in the world, how- 
ever much they may exceed St. Paul in 
the art of setting men to sleep, do ex- 
tremely fall short of him in the power of 
working miracles; therefore hearers are 
become more cautious, so as to choose 
more safe and convenient stations and 
positions for their repose, without hazard 
of their persons, and upon the whole mat- 
ter choose rather to trust their destruction 
to a miracle than their safety.” 

It is commonly supposed by those that 
sit in the pews that the preacher gets it 
all his own way, and that he has the people 
at his mercy; were they to change places 
with him they would be soon undeceived. 

The preacher is really in a singularly 
defenceless position ; if he be an orator, 
his temperament is nervous, and his brain 
is so sensitive that he feels all the cur- 
rents of wandering thoughts, of opposition 
as well as of lively sympathy, that flit to 
and fro like electric brain-waves between 
him and his audience. His ear catches 
the faintest sound, he hears whispering, 
scraping, Coughing, the rustling of a fan. 
The wandering eye, the flourish of a 
handkerchief —a thousand things, un- 
perceived by others or by himself in his 
ordinary state, are grasped with intolerable 
vividness; he is for the time, in fact, 
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|highly sensitized and mediumistic; it is 
|a battle between his magnetism and the 
|magnetism of the crowd—he wrestles 
with the mass to bring it under control, 
he must be master and win, or he must be 
The pulpit is 


routed and fail miserably. 
a moral pillory or a throne. 

Any one person in the congregation can 
set himself to insult or worry the preacher, 
and unless the disturber promptly finds 
his match in the pulpit the preacher is 
humiliated and defeated. Active insolence 
is worse than passive sleep, and none but 
preachers know how often it has to be 
dealt with or let alone in despair. It is at 
such crises that witty satire is the preach- 
er’s invaluable ally. 

Robinson, a famous dissenting minister 
of Cambridge, had frequently to face that 
most difficult audience, an audience of un- 
dergraduates, his chapel being frequented 
often by university men, sometimes hos- 
tile. He observed on one occasion a little 
knot of men who had evidently come in 
out of malice prepense to interrupt and 
annoy him. He wound his discourse 
round quite naturally toa subtle point in 
natural science, and fixing his eye on the 
jibing intruders, remarked gravely: “It 
has been long a disputed question among 
philosophers whether there is such a thing 
as a vacuum in nature; but the difficulty 
has at last been solved, it having been 
ascertained that there is a vacuum in the 
head of every undergraduate who disturbs 
a worshipping assembly in a dissenting 
meeting-house.” 

Mr. Spurgeon has always been perfectly 
appalling in his readiness to deal with in- 
solence in the house of God. The finest 
case on record is perhaps one in which 
three young fellows came in and settled 
themselves conspicuously in the gallery 
with their Zats on. In vain the officials 
requested them to uncover. Of course 
Mr. Spurgeon’s eye was soon upon them, 
and leading his discourse round to the 
respect which all Christians are bound to 
show for the feelings of others, “My 
friends,” he said, “the other day I went 
into a Jewish synagogue, and I naturally 
uncovered my head; but on looking round 
I perceived that all the rest wore their 
hats; and so, not wishing to offend against 
what I supposed to be their reverent prac- 
tice, though contrary to my own, I con- 
formed to Jewish use and put on my hat. 
I will now ask those three young Fews 








up in the gallery to show the same defer- 
| ence to our Christian practice in the house 
| of God as I was prepared to show them 
| when I visited their synagogue, and /ake 
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off their hats.” He would indeed be a 
pedant and a prig who could refuse a sym- 
pathetic smile of approval, even in the 
sanctuary, to a rebuke so genial, so witty, 
and so just! 

Seasonable wit in the pulpit, in the es- 
timation of most preachers able to wield 
it, has always ranked high as a remedy for 
wandering thoughts. The Neapolitan and 
French preachers may have, perhaps, car- 
ried their sallies too far in this direction, 
but we must remember that something 
must be forgiven to zealous men who have 
to contend with excitable but fickle crowds. 

Gabriel Barlette, wishing to illustrate 
the wool-gathering mind in church, on one 
occasion set himself to say the Pater- 
noster in the middle of his sermon thus: 
“ Pater noster qui est in Celis (1 say, lad, 
saddle the horse, I’m going to town to- 
day); Sanctificetur nomen tuum (Cathe- 
rine, put the pot on the fire); fat voluntas 
tua (Take care! the cat’s at the cheese); 
panem nostrum quotidianum (Mind the 
white horse has his feed of oats!)” Irrev- 
erent, and out of place, you will probably 
exclaim; yet it would be difficult more 
aptly to render or more soundly rebuke 
the kind of thing which goes on in the 
brains of many listeners who even so in- 
terlard the preacher’s words or their own 


prayers with snatches of alien thought. 
The use of dramatic action has some- 

times been carried to a ludicrous excess, 

but also with effective results in the way 


of riveting attention. ‘ What’s that thee 
says, Paul, ‘7 can do all things’? Vil 
bet thee half-a-crown o’ that.” So the 
preacher took out half-a-crown, and put it 
on the Bible. ‘“ However,” he continued, 
“let’s see what the apostle has to say 
for himself.” So he read on, “ through 
Christ that strengtheneth me.” “Oh!” 
says he, “if that’s the terms of the bet, 
I’m off!” and he put the half-crown back 
into his pocket. Profane jester! will you 
say; but what if the sermon which fol- 
lowed on the power of Christian grace was 
listened to with breathless attention, and 
perhaps never forgotten — who will con- 
demn the witty sally which won for it 
acceptance? 

Whitfield, one hot summer’s day, was 
preaching on the duty yet difficulties of 
self-denial, and the necessity of entering 
by the narrow gate, when he perceived the 
attention of the people to be wandering, 
and he suddenly left off, and began trying 
to catch a gnat that buzzed pertinaciously 
about his face. ‘“ You think it quite easy 
to enter the strait gate, and secure salva- 
tion. Oh! just as easy as it is for me to 
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catch this gnat” (grasping at the insect 
again and again). Then, after a pause, he 
opened his hand and said solemnly, “ But 
Ihave missed it.” 

A cunning choice of texts has always 
been a favorite device with quaint preach- 
ers. Of two rival candidates for a lec- 
tureship on trial the one preached in the 
morning on the “Adam where art thou?” 
His rival, in the evening capped the text 
with “ Zo, here am J,” and his ready wit 
won him the lectureship. 

Rowland Hill’s text when ladies wore 
their sopknots ridiculously high has almost 
become a matter of history, “ topknot come 
down,” z.é., “ Let him that is on the house- 
TOP NOT come down.” But nothing but 
the exceeding quaintness of the preacher 
could possibly excuse such a liberty with 
the sense and sound of the sacred text. 

I do not for a moment defend the vul- 
garities into which men of original minds 
and an overpowering sense of humor have 
sometimes been betrayed when placed in 
difficult situations. The learned author of 
“Sketches of the Reformation” relates, 
quoting from Bishop Latimer, how a cele- 
brated preacher named Hubberdin, riding 
by a fair, where he found riotous dancing 
and singing, set the church bell a-tolling, 
and the riotous crew, flocking in to see 
what it was all about, found Hubberdin up 
in the pulpit a-singing loudly, first in the 
person of Augustine, then Ambrose, and 
so on to Hierome, Gregory, and Chrysos- 
tom. “ All,” he said, “ were in perfect har- 
mony and singing the same tune. Now,” 
he continued, “ good people, ye shall see 
them dance together likewise in perfect 
harmony, all in a round ring — all together 
with up! up! Hubberdin! Now dance, 
Christ ! Now dance, Peter and Paul! Now 
dance, Augustine, etc. ; and so,” adds Fox 
the chronicler, “‘ the old Hubberdin, as he 
was dancing with his doctors lustily in the 
pulpit against the heretics, how he stamped 
and took on I cannot tell, but crash goeth 
the pulpit, down cometh the dancer, where 
altogether he brake not his neck, but he 
so brake his leg that he never came in 
the pulpit more, and died not long after 
the same.” This should surely be revenge 
enough in the eyes of all censorious per- 
sons on the poor preacher who danced not 
wisely, but too well! Yet Hubberdin 
drew his congregation away from the fair 
under circumstances which were too much 
for Bishop Latimer, who, with all his wit 
and wisdom, was baffled ona similar occa- 
sion, for he too once came to a church 
on a popular holiday, and would have 
preached, but the key was lost, and after 
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he at last got in, “ One of the parish came 
to me and says, ‘ Sir, this is Robin Hood's 
day ; the parish are gone abroad to gather 
for Robin Hood, 1 pray you let them 
rest.’” Unlike old Hubberdin, the good 
bishop adds, “ So I was fain to give place 
to Robin Hood. I thought my rochet 
should have been regarded though I were 
not; but it would not serve; it was fain to 
give place to Robin Hood.” 

There are few pulpits that have not at 
some time or other been invaded by 
preachers who have startled their hearers 
with quaint similes and sallies of what they 
deemed seasonable wit. Even the pulpit 
of St. Mary’s, Oxford, has rung with the 
wit of Richard Taverner, who once opened 
his sermon thus: “ Arriving at St. Mary’s 
Mount, I have brought you some fine bis- 
cuits baked in the oven of charity, care- 
fully conserved for the chickens of the 
church, the sparrows of the spirit, and the 
sweet swallows of salvation!” The digni- 
fied Paley, preaching in the same pulpit 
to a select audience which numbered Pitt, 
then prime minister, and a host of eager 
place-hunters, hungry for the loaves and 
fishes of preferment, could not resist an 
irresistibly facetious fling at his audience, 
and after giving out his text: “ Zhereis a 
lad here that hath five barley loaves and 
two small fishes,” he looked round the 
church and added with a twinkle of keen 
satire, “but what are they amongst so 
many?” Asmart application or a brisk 
repartee in the pulpit seem to have found 
their apologists in a ages. Burton, in a 
sermon at Norwich, faced boldly the cant 
sometimes flung at the superior clergy for 
enjoying large incomes: “ Why, say some 
of these men, can you not live as the 
apostles lived? Why, say I again, let 
them lay down their goods at the apostles’ 
feet, and then let them ask that question.” 
The following application is perhaps a 
little too sudden and searching for the 
taste of to-day. “He,” said the preacher 
of a charity sermon, “he that giveth unto 
the poor lendeth unto the Lord. Now, 
my friends, if you are content with your 
security, down with the cash!” 

Rowland Hill was not only more urgent 
but more severe on stingy givers, for he 
said of the rich merchants who came to 
church that he would “as lief hang them 
all up by their necks till their coins dropt 
out of their pockets, since there was no 
means of shaking them out.” 

But it is perhaps in the person of good 
Bishop Latimer that we feel most recon- 
ciled to the employment of wit and humor 
in the pulpit. He was certainly one of the 
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most godly, sympathetic, and fearless 
fathers of the Reformation, whilst in a 
position to claim that deep love and rever- 
ence due to one who sealed the truth 
of his reformed Gospel message with his 
blood. If wit and humor could ever be 
consecrated to the glory of God and the 
good of man, it must surely be the wit 
and humor that fell from the lips of a 
Christian evangelist and martyr. ‘His 
peculiar temperament,” writes the author 
of the “Sketches of the Reformation,” 
“prevented him from hesitating to pro- 
duce any anecdote to point a moral.” 
Lashing the ignorance of the people who 
would hear instruction again and again and 
yet not know the difference between Scrip- 
ture and the catalogue of sins enumerated 
by Romish divines, Latimer says : — 


I'll tell you now a pretty story of a friar to 
refresh you withal: A limitour of the Gray 
Friars preached many times and had but one 
sermon, which was on the Ten Command- 
ments, so he was called Friar John Ten Com- 
mandments, whereupon his servant told him 
thereof, and advised him to preach of some 
other matter. ‘‘Belike,’’ says the Friar, 
**thou knowest the Ten Commandments well, 
seeing thou hast heard them so many times.’’ 
‘*Yes,’’ says the servaht, ‘‘I warrant you.”’ 
‘*Let me hear them,” saith the master. So 
the servant began, ‘‘ Pride, Covetousness, Lech- 
ery,’? etc., and so numbered the deadly sins, 
all the time supposing these to be verily and 
indeed the Ten Commandments! 


Bishop Latimer, like most other popular 
preachers, was often grossly ridiculed and 
misrepresented ; he cites an amusing in- 
stance of this in his third sermon preached 
before the young king Edward VI. :— 


A certain man the other day was asked 
whether he was at the sermon at Paul’s Cross; 
he said he was there, and being asked what 
news: ‘* Marry,’? quoth he, ‘‘ wonderful 
news; we were there clean absolved —my 
mule and all had full absolution.”” Ye may 
see by this [continued the witty bishop] that 
he was such an one as rode on a mule and 
that he was a gentleman. Indeed, his mule 
was wiser than he, for [ dare say the mule 
never slandered the preacher. Ah! unhappy 
chance had this mule to carry such an ass 
upon his back. J was there at the sermon my- 
self. Now, saith this gentleman, the mule 
was absolved, whereas the preacher absolved 
only such as were sorry and did relent. Be- 
like, then, the mule did repent her stumbling ; 
his mule was wiser than he a great deal — 
— tanquam equus et mulus in quibus non est 
intellectus, saith the Scripture—like unto 
horses and mules that have no understanding. 
Yet if it were true that the mule repented of 
her stumbling, I think she was better absolved 
I pray God stop his mouth or else 
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give him to open it to speak better and more 
to his glory! 


It is difficult to believe that the court 
assembly kept their countenances through- 
out the whole of this pungent sally, which 
I have considerably abbreviated ; for when 
Latimer got on a good scent he played 
with his prey and was as one loth to leave 
it alone, just as a cat that has lighted on 
a mouse will dally with it and turn it 
about with manifold and subtle mouthing 
and pawing. 

We owe to this freedom of anecdote 
so common with the great Reformation 
preachers many interesting glimpses of 
the time. Archbishop Whitgift, at Paul’s 
Cross, waxed amusingly satirical at the 
expense of those who were always in 
search of sensational preachers and new 
doctrines : — 


If a mancommend the magistrates or con- 
firm rites and orders established, he shall 
scarcely be heard with patience, but if he nip 
at superiors and reprove them in anything 
never so untruly, and inveigh against laws and 
orders established, oh! they flock to him like 
bees —esteeming him as a god, and extol him 
up to heaven! .. . He must either be new 
come or new found, or his auditory will not 
stick to tell him in these days they could have 
found as much themselves, and that if you 
can acquaint them with no other things they 
had as lief hear their own cowlow. Tell them 
where they may heara godly bishop. Tush! 
they know what these are —a grave divine. 
Tush! they know what these are — a tempo- 
rizing, formularizing written doctrine such as 
when a man learns a text he may guess him- 
self what the sermon will be; but a trim 
young man that will not quote the Fathers 
(and good reason, for his horse never ate a 
bottle of hay at the Universities), and one that 
will not stick to revile them that be in authority 
—oh! for God’s sake, where teacheth he? 
To him they will run without their dinners, sit 
waiting by his church till the doors be opened, 
climb at the windows, fill the churchyards, 
let him want nothing so long as he is mew, 
though within two years they will leave him 
on a lee land and never heed him more. 


History repeat itself; and I hear some of 
my nineteenth-century readers exclaim 
again: “know thatman/” 

It has sometimes been thought indeli- 
cate or egotistical for a preacher to recite 
episodes of his own life in illustration of 
his theme; but had this been Latimer’s 
opinion, we should have lost at least one of 
the most exquisite little historical vignettes 
which even that prolific age of anecdote 
can boast of. Speaking of the simple, 
brave manners which were fast going out 
amongst the yeomanry in consequence of 
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the impoverishment of their class by rack- 
renters, and the big lords, who robbed the 
soil, but spent their money not in the 
country they owned, but in the towns 
which they demoralized, Latimer, preach- 
ing before the king, relates: — 


My father was a yeoman, and had no lands 
of his own, only he had a farm of three or 
four pounds a year at the uttermost, and here- 
upon he tilled so much as kept half-a-dozen 
men. He had a walk for a hundred sheep, 
and my mother milked thirty kine. He was 
able and did find the king a harness with him- 
self and his horse. I can remember that I 
buckled on his harness when we went to 
Blackheath field. He kept me at school, or 
else I had not been able to have preached be- 
fore the King’s Majesty now. He married 
my sisters with five pound and twenty nobles 
apiece, so that he brought them up in godli- 
ness and the fear of God. He kept hospitality 
for his good neighbors, and some alms he gave 
to the poor, and all this did he of the said 
farm; when he that now hath it payeth sixteen 
pound a year or more, and is not able to do 
anything for his prince, for himself, for his 
children, or give a cup of drink to the poor. 


This is, after all, the sturdy preaching 
of facts and figures, which moves sensible 
men, and its entire unconventionality and 
simple force requires no apology or justi- 
fication. When I listen to the stilted and 
artificial utterances that I am occasionally 
condemned to hear when I go out of town 
on Sunday, I am often reminded of Gar- 
rick’s advice to a young preacher, and I 
would it might be more often followed : — 


My dear young friend, you know how you 
would feel and speak in a matter concerning a 
friend who was in imminent danger of his life, 
and with what energetic pathos of diction you 
would entorce the observance of that which 
you — thought would be for his profit. 
You could not think of playing the orator, 
studying your emphasis, cadences, gestures; 
you would be yourself, and the interesting na- 
ture of your subject in freeing your heart would 
furnish you with the most natural tone of 
voice, the most fitting language, and the most 
suitable gestures. What you would be thus 
in the parlor, be in the pulpit, and you will 
not fail to please, to affect, and to profit. 
Adieu, my dear friend. 


Nor could I find any better words where- 
with to close my remarks on life, spontane- 
ity, wit, and humor in the pulpit. “Be 
yourself,” said the great actor; only what 
comes from the heart can ever go to the 
heart. It is far more what you ave than 
what you say in the pulpit which affects 
your hearers; what a responsibility, what 
a solemn function to impart yoursel/f— 
you carnot help it, you must do it if you 
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are a preacher at all, and not a mere pup- 
pet. Wit, humor, anecdote, everything 
has to take a back seat. Let them all 
alone to come or go, so only you labor to 
be what you seem. In other words, ex- 
change self-consciousness for sincerity. 
Be always receptive, always aspiring, al- 
ways acquiring, always sympathizing, al- 
ways working, always praying. You need 
not fear to preach if you do not dare to 
deceive. In the pulpit above all things, 
even though you should be a master of 
wit and humor, “ de yourself,” or you are 


nothing. 
H. R. HAwWEIs. 


From The Academy. 
LETTER FROM EGYPT. 
THE PROGRESS OF EGYPT IN THE DESTRUC- 
TION OF ITS ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 

Assiout, January 24, 1891. 
A SOMEWHAT slow voyage up the Nile 
in a dahabiah this winter enables me to 
give a fuller report on the progress made 
during the past year in the destruction of 
the ancient monuments of Egypt than is 
possible for those who travel by steamer. 
Mr. Wilbour’s dahabiah has accompanied 


mine, and we have stopped at a good many 
places between Cairo and Sift, at most of 
them, indeed, perforce through want of a 


wind. I find that the interesting tomb at 
Kom el-Ahhmar, near Minieh, the only 
one left out of the many described by 
Lepsius and other earlier Egyptologists, 
has shared the fate of the tombs of Beni- 
Hassan and El-Bersheh. Portions of the 
inscriptions on the walls, and even the 
ceiling, have been cut out or hacked off, 
and the rest of the tomb has been wantonly 
and elaborately defaced ; hours must have 
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been spent in hacking the inscriptions and 
paintings with some metal instrument in 
order to render them illegible. 

The tombs and ancient quarries towards 
the southern end of Gebel Abu Feda, 
which, when I last visited the spot eight 
years ago, were only partially destroyed, 
have now been almost completely blasted 
away. The work of destruction is still 
going on merrily among the old tombs of 
El-Kharayyib. A little to the south of 
the latter are the cartouches of Seti II. 
discovered by Miss Edwards. A year or 
two ago they were saved by Colonel Ross 
from the quarrymen who were about to 
blast them away ; but his interference has 
preduced but a momentary effect, as I find 
that considerable portions of the monu- 
ment have been destroyed since I saw it 
last March. 

One of the tombs at Tel el-Amarna, and 
one only, has been placed under lock and 
key, now that, along with its neighbors, it 
has been irretrievably ruined. The two 
“guardians ” appointed to look after the 
tombs live at Haggi Qandil, two miles off. 
They are natives of the place, and their 
efficiency may be judged of from the fact 
that pieces of inscribed stone, freshly cut 
out of the walls of the tombs, were offered 
to us for sale under their eyes. Any one, 
indeed, who is practically acquainted with 
Upper Egypt well knows that the principal 
use of a native “guardian” is to drawa 
small salary from the government, supple- 
mented by “bakshish” from visitors. 
For the protection of the monuments he 
does little, unless under the constant su- 
pervision of a Europeaninspector. Euro- 
peans, however, even though they may 
be enthusiastic Egyptologists, cannot be 
expected to spend summer after summer 
in Upper Egypt unless they are paid well. 

A. H. SAYCE. 





AN interesting paper on the destruction of 
wolves in France appears in the current num- 
ber of the Revue Scientifique. The law in vir- 
tue of which rewards are given for the killing 
of wolves was passed on August 3, 1882, and 
during the last four months of that year 423 
were destroyed. In 1883 the number killed 
was 1316, the sum paid in rewards being 
104,450 francs. The number was 1035 in 
1884; 900 in 1885; 760 in 1886; 701 in 1887; 
505 in 1888; 515 in 1889. The departments 
in which most animals have been slain are 
Dordogne and Charente. It is believed that 
very soon no specimens will be left in France 
except those which occasionally reach it from 
neighboring countries. 





AT the recent Congress of Americanists at 
Paris, Dr. Seler showed that the name Ana- 
huac had been applied by mistake to the 
plateau of Mexico. ‘*Anauac’’ means ‘on 
or near water,” and by all ancient writers was 
used in the sense of coast-land. Anauac 
Ayotlan was the seaboard of the Pacific; 
Anauac Xicalanco that of the Atlantic. Mo- 
tolinia alone used the word differently. He 
did not, however, apply it to the plateau, but 
to the whole of New Spain. According to 
Dr. Seler, this also was a blunder, and was 
due to the phrase ‘‘cem anahuac,” which is 
used for the whole world.”’ The original 
meaning was ‘‘the entire land down to the 
seashore.’ Nature. 





